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706 BESIDE THE SEA.—ATLANTIC CABLE, ETC. 
BESIDE THE SEA. 


O little dove, thou wanderer from the sea! 
Why hast thou left thy soft and downy nest, 
Why dost thou reeling fly, 
With that complaining cry ? 
Come, weary bird, to me, 
And nestle on my breast. 


O little dove, why art thou sad and pale, 
What restless sorrow sighs and flies in thee ? 
Now fold thy bruised wing, 
Aud broken, bleeding, sing — 
Sport of the cruel gale 
That drove thee unto me. 


Perchance thou comest from some loving heart, 


That lieth still and cold beneath the sea ; 
Thy home some shattered bark 
That foundered in the dark ; 

And you, with heaven’s chart 

Of instinct, flew to me. 


O friend, I’m thinking of the winds that blew, 


When the frail shailop of our peace went down ; 


Hope broke in Passion’s storm, 
And Love’s white fluttering form 
Bruised and bleeding, flew 
In search of rest and home. 


Restless I wander on Time’s wave-worn sand, 
Beside the waves that sever me from thee, 
And send a tender dove, 
A weary wounded love, 
To seek thee on the strand, 
Far, far across the sea. 


My heart doth fly with longing infinite, 

To find thee on that dim and distant shore — 
Over the moaning waves, 
Over the nameless graves, 

A little dove so. white 

Doth seek thee evermore. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
ENGLAND to AMERICA. 


I bid thee hail! dear Jonathan, 
Thou younger brother mine, 
And drop, as erst I promis’d thee, 
A true and friendly line ; 
And with it send a fervent wish, 
That Britain long may be 
In league with thee for truth and right, 
And ‘holy liberty. 


The quarrels in thy family, 
Thank God, are now pass’d o’er, 





And men once slaves to fellowmen 
Shall be thus slaves no more; 

And I with thee will ever strive 
To keep this flag unfurl’d — 

“ Commerce and peace between the States, 
And freedom for the world!” 


O, may there never, never flash 
Along these magic lines, 
The words that dash a nation’s hope 
With lurid war’s dread signs ; 
But as the pow’r of science binds 
Our land so close with thine, 
So may our hearts, friend Jonathan, 
In peace for aye entwine. 
Grorce Smita. 


Atheneum. 


THE WREN’S NEST. 


I took the wren’s nest : 
Heaven forgive me! 
Its merry architects so small 
Had scarcely finished their wee hall, 
That‘empty still, and neat and fair, 
Hung idly in the summer air. 
The mossy walls, the dainty door, 
Where Love should enter and explore, 
And Love sit carolling outside, 
And Love within chirp multiplied ; — 
I took the wren’s nest : 
Heaven forgive me! 


How many hours of happy pains 
Through early frosts and April rains, 
How many songs at eve and morn 
O’er springing grass and greening corn, 
What labors hard through sun and shade 
Before the pretty house was made! 
One little minute, only one, 
And she’ll fly back and find it— gone ! 

I took the wren’s nest : 

Bird, forgive me! 


Thou and thy mate, sans let, sans fear, 
You have before you all the year, 
Andevery wood holds nooks for you, 
In which to sing and build and woo ; 
One piteous cry of birdish pain — 
And ye’ll begin your life again, 
And quite forget the lost, lost home, 
In many a busy home to come 
But I? — Your wee house keep I must 
Until it crumbles into dust. 

I took the wren’s nest : 

God forgive me! [Miss Mutock. 














MADONNA MARY. 


PART VIII. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


WueEN the morning came, after that first 
bewildered night, the recollection that Win- 
nie was in the house had a curious effect 
upon the thoughts of the entire household. 
Even Aunt Agatlia’s uneasy joy was min- 
gled with many feelings that were not joy- 
ful. She had never had anything to do 
before with wives who “were not happy.” 
Any such cases which might have come to 
her knowledge among her acquaintance she 
had been in the way of avoiding and tacitly 
condemning. “A man may be bad,” she 
had been in the habit of saying, “ but stil 
if his wife had right feelings” — and she 
was in the way of thinking that it was to a 
woman’s credit to endure all things, and to 
make no sign. Such had been the pride and 
the principles of Aunt Agatha’s generation. 
But now, as in so many cases, principle and 
theory came right in the face of fact, and 
gave way. Winnie must be right at what- 
ever cost. Poor Winnie! to think what 
she had been, to remember her as she left 
Kirtell splendid in her bridal beauty, and 
to look at her now! Sch arguments made 
an end of all Aunt Agatha’s old maiden 
sentiments about a wife’s duty: but never- 
theless her heart still ached. She knew 
how she would herself have looked upon a 
runaway wife, and she could not endure to 
think that other people would so look upon 
Winnie; and she dried an indignant tear, 
and made a vow to herself to carry matters 
with a high hand, and to maintain her 
child’s discretion, and wisdom, and perfect 
propriety of action, in the face of all com- 
ers. “ My dear child has come to pay me a 
visit, the very first chance she has had,” 
she said to herself, rehearsing her part; “ I 
have been begging and begging her to 
come, and at last she has found an opportu- 
nity. And to give me a delightful surprise, 
she never named the day. It was so like 
Winnie.” This was what, omitting all 
notice of the feelings which made the sur- 
prise far from delightful, Aunt Agatha 
made up her mind to say. 

As for Winnie, when she woke up in the 
sunshine and stillness, and heard nothing 
but the birds singing, and Kirtell in the 
distance murmuring below her window, her 
heart stood still for a moment and won- 
dered; and then a few hot salt tears came 
scalding to her eyes; and then she began 
over again in her own mind the recapitula- 
tion of her wrongs. She thought very 
little indeed of Aunt Agatha, or of her 
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present surroundings. What she thought 
of was the late scenes of exciting strife she 
had gone through, and future sceaes which 
might still be before her, and what he 
would say to her, and what she would say 
to him ; for matters had gone so far between 
them that the constantly progressing duel 
was as absorbing as the first dream of love, 
and swallowed up every thought. It cost 
her an effort to be patient with all the 
morning greetings, with Aunt Agatha’s 
anxious talk at the breakfast-table, and dis- 
cussion of the old neighbours, whom, doubt- 
less, Winnie, she thought, would like to. 
hear of. Winnie did not care a great deal 
for the old neighbours, nor did she take 
much interest in hearing of the boys. 
Indeed she did not know the boys. They 
had been but babies when she went away, 
and she had no acquaintance with the new 
creatures who bore their names. It gave 
her a little pang when she looked at Mary 
and saw the results of peace and tranquillity 
in her face, which seemed to have grown 
little older — but that was almost the sole 
thing that drew Winnie from her own 
thoughts. There was a subtile sort of con- 
nection between it and the wrongs which 
were rankling at her heart. 

“ There used to be twelve years between 
us,” she said abruptly. “I was eighteen 
when Mary was thirty. I think anybody 
that saw us would ask which was the eldest 
now.” 

“My darling, you are thin,” said poor 
Aunt Agatha, anxiously ; “but a few weeks 
of quiet and your native air will soon round 
out your dear cheeks ” — 

“ Well,” said Winnie, paying no atten- 
tion, “I suppose it’s because I have been 
living all the time, and Mary hasn’t. It is 
I that have the wrinkles — but then I have 
not been like the Sleeping Beauty. I have 
been working hard at life all this time.” 

“Yes,” saiqd Mary, with a smile, “it 
makes a difference: —and of the two I 
think I would rather live. It is harder 
work, but there is more satisfaction in it.” 

“ Satisfaction!” Winnie said, bitterly. 
There had been no satisfaction in it to her, 
and she felt fierce and angry at the word 
—and then her eye fell upon Will, who had 
been listening as usual. “I wonder you 
keep that great boy there,” she said ; “ why 
isn’t he doing something? You ought to 
send him to the army, or put him to go 
through some examinations. What does he 
want at his mother’s lap? You should 
mind you don’t spoil tiem, Mary. Home 
is the ruin of boys. I have always heard 
so wherever I have been.” 


Cm 
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“My dear love,” cried Aunt Agatha, 
fearful that Mary might be moved to reply. 
“It is very interesting to hear you, but I 
want you to tell me a little about yourself. 
Tell me about yourself, my darling — if 
you are fixed there now, you know ; and all 
where you have been.” 

“ Before that boy ?” said Winnie, with a 
kind of smile, looking Wilfrid in the face 
with her great sunken eyes. 

“ Now, Will, be quiet, and don’t say any- 
thing impertinent,” cried Aunt Agatha. 
“‘Oh, my darling, never mind him. He is 
strange, but he is a good boy at the bottom. 
I should like to hear about all my dearest 
child has been doing. Letters never tell 
all. Oh, Winnie, what a pleasure it is,,my 
love, to see your dear face again.” 

“T am glad you think so, aunt — nobody 
else does, that I know of; and you are 
likely to have enough of it,” said Winnie, 
with a certain look of defiance at her sister 
and her sister’s son. 

“Thank you, my dear love,” said Aunt 
Agatha, trembling ; for the maid was in the 
room, and Miss Seton’s heart quailed with 
fear lest the sharp eyes of such a domes- 
tic critic should be opened to something 
strange in the conversation. “I am so glad 
to hear you are going to pay me a long 
visit ; I did not like to ask you just the first 
morning, and I was @readfully frightened 
you might soon be going again; you owe 
me something, Winnie, for staying away all 
these long years.” 

Aunt Agatha in her fright and agitation 
continued this speech until she had talked 
the maid safely out of the room, and then, 
being excited, she fell without knowing it, 
into tears. 

Winnie leaned back in her chair and fold- 
ed a light shawl she wore, round her, and 
looked at Miss Seton. In her heart she 
was wondering what Aunt Agatha could 
possibly have to cry about; what could 
ever happen to her, that made it worth her 
while to cry? But she did not put this sen- 
timent into words. 

“ You will be tired of me before I go,” 
she said, and that was all; not a word, as 
Aunt Agatha afterwards explained to Mary, 
about her husband, or about how she had 
been living, or anything about herself. 
And to take her by the throat as it were, 
and demand that she should account for 
herself, was not to be thought of. The end 
was that they all dispersed to their various 
occupations, and that the day went on 
almost as if Winnie was not there. But 
yet the fact that Winnie was there tinged 
everyone’s thoughts, and made a difference 





in every corner of the house. They had 
all their occupations to betake themselves 
to, but she had nothing to do, and uncon- 
sciously every individual in the place took 
to observirtg the new-comer with that curi- 
ous kind of feminine observation which goes 
so little way, and yet goes so far. She had 
brought only a portmanteau with her, a 
gentleman's box, into a-lady’s, and yet she 
made no move towards unpacking, but let 
her things remain in it notwithstanding 
that the wardrobe was empty and open, and 
her dresses, if she had brought any, must 
have been crushed up like rags in that tight 
enclosure. And she sat in the drawing- 
room with the open windows, through which 
everyone in the house now and then got a 
glimpse of her, doing nothing, not even 
reading; she had her thin shawl round her 
shoulders though it was so warm, and she 
sat there with nothing to occupy her, like a 
figure carved out of stone. Such an atti- 
tude, in a woman’s eyes, is the embodiment 
of everything that is saddest, and most list- 
less, and forlorn. Doing nothing, not try- 
ing to take an interest in anything, careless 
about the books, indifferent to the garden, 
with no curiosity about anybody or any- 
thing. The sight of her listless figure filled 
Aunt Agatha with despair. 

And then, to make things worse, Sir 
Edward made his appearance the very next 
day to inquire into it all. It was hard to 
make out how he knew, but he did know, and 
no doubt all the parish knew, and were aware 
that there was something strange about it. 
Sir Edward was an old man, about eighty 
now, feeble but irreproachable, with lean 
limbs that now and then were slightly un- 
steady, but a toilette which was always 
everything it ought to be. He came in, 
cool and fresh in his summer morning dress, 
but his brow was puckered with anxiety, 
and there was about him that indescribable 
air of coming to see about it, which has so 
painful an effect in general upon the nerves 
of the persons whose affairs are to be put 
under investigation. When Sir Edward 
made his appearance at the open window, 
Aunt Agatha instinctively rose up and put 
herself before Winnie, who, however, did 
not show any signs of disturbance in her 
own person, but only wound herself up 
more closely in her shawl. 

“So Winnie. has come to see us at last,” 
said Sir Edward, and he came up to her 
and took both her hands, and kissed her 
forehead in a fatherly way. He did so al- 
most without looking at her, and then he 
gave an unaffected start; but he had too 
much delicacy to utter the words that came 
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tohis lips He did not say how much 
changed she was, but he gave Aunt Agatha | ston ?” he said, turning to Miss Seton. “ I 
a pitiful look of dismay and astonishnfent | have just been hearing a report about Fran- 
as he sat down, and this Winnie did not | cis Ochterlony. I hope it is not true.” 
fail to see. “What kind of report?” said Aunt 
“Yes, at last,” cried Aunt Agatha, | Agatha breathlessly. A few minutes before 
eagerly. “I have begged and begged of | she could not have believed that any consid- 
her to come, and was wondering just what | eration whatever would have disturbed her 
answer I should get when she was all the | from the one subject which was for the mo- 
while planning me such a delightful sur- | ment dearest to her heart — but Sir Edward 
prise; but how did you know?” | with his usual felicity had found out another 
“ News travels fast,” said Sir Edward, | chord which vibrated almost as painfully. 
and then he turned to the stranger. “ You | Her old delusion recurred to Aunt Agatha 
will find us much changed, Winnie. We | with the swiftness of lightning. He might 
are getting old people now, and the boys | be going to marry, and divert the inheri- 
whom you left babies— you must see a| tance from Hugh, and she did her best to 


“ Ah— have you heard lately from Earl- 





great deal of difference.” 

“Not so much difference,” said Winnie, 
“as you see in me.” 

“ It was to be expected there should be a | 
difference,” said Sir Edward. “ You were | 
but a girl when you went away. I hope you | 
are going to make a good long stay. You will | 
find us just as quiet as ever, and as hum- 
drum, but very delighted to see you.” 

To this Winnie made no reply. She 
neither answered his question nor gave 
any response to his expression of kindness, 
and the old man sat and looked at her with 
a deeper wrinkle than ever across his brow. 

“She must pay me a long visit,” said 
Aunt Agatha, “since she has been so 

ong of coming. Now that I have her, she 
shall not go away.” 

“ And Percival?” said Sir Edward. He 
had cast about in his own mind for the best 
means of approaching this ci‘ficult subject, 
but had ended by feeling there was nothing 
for it but plain speaking. And then, though 
there were reports that they did not “ get 
on,” still there was nothing as yet to justify 
suspicions of a final rupture. “I hope you 
left him quite well; 1 hope we are to see 
him, too.” 

“ He was very well when I left him, thank 
you,” said Winnie, with steady formality ; 
and then the conversation once more came 
to a dead stop. 

Sir Edward was disconcerted. He had 
come to examine, to reprove, and to exhort, | 
but he was not prepared to be met with this 
steady front of unconsciousness. He thought 
the wanderer had most likely come home 
full of complaints and outcries, and that it | 
might be in his power to set her right. He | 
hemmed and cleared his throat a little, and | 
cast about what he should say, but he had | 
no better inspiration than to turn to Aunt | 
Agatha and disturb her gentle mind with | 
another topic, and for this moment let the | 
original subject rest. | 











| persuade her lips to a kind of smile. 


“They say he is ill,” said Sir Edward ; 
“but of course if you have not heard —I 
thought he did not look like himself’ when 
we were there. Very poorly I heard-— not 
anything violent you know, but a sort of 
breaking up. Perhaps it is not true.” 

Aunt Agatha’s heart had been getting 
hard usage for some time back. It hac 
jumped to her mouth, and sank into depths 
as deep as heart can sink to, time after time 
in these eventful days. Now she only felt 
it contract as it were, as if somebody had 
svized it violently, and she gave-a little ery, 
for it hurt her. 

“ Oh, Sir Edward, it cannot be true,” she 
said. “ We had aletter from Hugh on Mon- 
day, and he does not say a word. It cannot 
be true.” 

“Hugh is very young,” said Sir Edward, 
who did not like to be supposed wrong in a 
point of fact. “ A boy with no experience 
might see.a man all but dying, and as long 
as he did not complain would never know.” 

“ But he looked very well when we were 
there,” said Aunt Agatha, faltering. If 
she had been alone she would have shed 
silent tears, and her thoughts would have 
been both sad and bitter; but this was not 
a moment to think of her own feelings — 
nor above all to cry. 

Sir Edward shook his head. “I always 
mistrust those sort of looks for my part,” he 
said. “ A big man has always an appear- 
ance of strength and that carries it off.” 

“Ts it Mr. Ochterlony ?” said Winnie, in- 
terposing for the first time. “ What luck 
Mary has and her boys! And so Huzh will 
come into the property without any waiting. 
It may be very sad of course, Aunt Avatha, 
but it is great luck for him at his age.” 

“ Oh, Winnie, my dear love!” eried Aunt 
Agatha, feebly. It was a speech that went 
to her heart, but she was dumb between the 
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two people who did not care for Francis | said Mary. 


Ochterlony, and could find nothing to say. 
“TI hope that is not the way in which 
any of us look at it,” said Sir Edward with 


gentle severity ; and then he added, “ T al-| 


ways thought if you had been left a little 
more to yourself when we were at Earlston 
that still you might have made it up.” 

“Oh no,no!” said Aunt Agatha, “ now 
that we are both old people—and he was 
always far too sensible. But it was not for 
anything of that sort. Francis Ochterlony 





and I were — were always dear friends.” 
“ Well, you must let me know next time 


when Hugh writes,” said Sir Edward, “ and | should, if I were he. 
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“Tt is stationed at, Carlisle, 
strangely enough. You know the Askells, I 
think, and ”— 

“The Askells!” said Winnie, and her 
face grew dark. “ Are they here, all that 
wretched set of people ?— Mary’s friends. 
— Ah, I might have known ” — 

“My dear love, she is a very silly little 
woman; but Nelly is delightful, and he is 
very nice, poor man,” cried Aunt Agatha, 
eager to interfere. 

“Yes, poor man, he is very nice,” said 
Winnie, with contempt; “his wife is an 
idiot, and he doesn’t beat her; I am sure I 
Who’s Nelly ? and 


I hope we shall have better news.” When | that horrid Methodist of a woman, and the 


he said this he turned again quite abruptly 


old maid that reads novels? Why didn’t 


t Winnie, who had dropped once more into | you tell me of them? If I had known, I 
her own thoughts, and expected no new | should never have come here.” 


assault. 

“ Percival is coming to fetch you, I sup- 
pose?” he said. “I think I can offer him 
some good shooting ina month ortwo. This 


may overcloud us all a little if— if anything | witl 
should happen to Francis Ocbterlony. But self abruptly. 


after what your Aunt Agatha says, I feel 
disposed to hope the best.” ; 

“ Yes, I hope so,” said Winnie; which 
was a very unsatisfactory reply. 

“ Of course you are citizens of the world, 
and we are very quiet people,” said Sir Ed- 
ward. “I suppose promotion comes slow in 
these times of peace. I should have thought 
he was entitled to another step by this time ; 
but we civilians know so little about military 
affairs.” 

“T thought everybody knew that steps 
were bought,” said Winnie ; and once more 
the conversation broke off dead. 

It was a relief to them all when Mary 
came into the room, and had to be told 
about Mr. Ochterlony’s supposed illness, and 
to take a reasonable place between Aunt 
Agatha’s panic-stricken assurance that it 
was not true, and Sir Edward’s calmly in- 
different belief that it was. 
first time suggested that a man might be ill 
and yet not at the point of death, which 
was a conclusion to which the others had 
leapt. And then they all made a little effort 
at ordinary talk. 

“You will have everybody coming to 
call,” said Sir Edward, * now that Winnie 
is known to have come home; and I dare 
say Percival will find Mary’s military friends 
a great resource when he comes. Love- 
making being over, he ‘will want some sub- 
stitute” — 

“ Who are Mary’s military friends ? ” said 
Winnie suddenly ter in. 


“ Only some people in our old regiment,” 


Mary for the! have been with you, Winnie. 


“ Oh, Winnie, my darling!” cried Aunt 
Agatha ; “ but I did mention them; and so 
did Mary, I feel sure.” 

“They are Mary’s friends,” said Winnie, 
with bitterness, and then she stopped her- 
The others were like an 
army of observation round a beleaguered 
city, which was not guided by the most perfect 
wisdom, but lost its temper now and then, 
and made injudicious sallies. Now Winnie 
shut up her gates, and drew in her garrison 
once more; and her companions looked at 
each other doubtfully, seeing a world of sore 
and wounded feeling, distrust, and resist- 
ance, and mystery to which they had no 
clue. She had gone away a girl, full of 
youthful bravado, and fearing nothing. She 
had come back a stranger, with a long histo- 
ry unknown to them, and with no inclination 
to make it clear. Her aunt and her sister 
were anxious and uneasy, and did not ven- 
ture on direct assault ; but Sir Edward, who 
was a man of resolution, sat down before the 
fortress, and was determined to fight it out. 

“ You should have sent us word you were 
coming,” he said ; “and your husband should 
It was he 
| who took you away, and he ought to have 
|come back to give an account of his stew- 
ardship. I shall tell him so when he comes.” 

Again Winnie made no answer ; her face 
contracted slightly ; but soon settled back 
again into its blank look of self-concentra- 
tion, and no response came. 

“ He has no appointment, I suppose ; no 
adjutantship, or anything to keep him from 
| getting away ?” 

“ No,” said Winnie. 

“ Perhaps he has gone to see his mother ?” 
said Sir Edward, brightening up. “ She is 
getting quite an old woman, and longs to see 
him; and you, my pretty Winnie, too. I 
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suppose you will pay her your long deferred 
visit, now you have returned to this country ? 
Is Percival there ?” 

“ No—lI think not,” said Winnie, wind- 
ing herself up in her shawl, as she had done 
before. 

“ Then you have left him at ——, where 
he is stationed now ?” said Sir Edward, be- 
coming more and more point-blank in his 
attack. 

“ Look here, Sir Edward,” said Winnie ; 
“We are citizens of the world, as you say, 
and we have not lived such a tranquil lite 
as you have. I did not come here to give 
an account of my husband ; he can take care 
of himself. Icame to have a little quiet 
and rest, and not to be asked questions. If 
one could be let alone anywhere, it surely 
should be in one’s own home.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Sir Edward, who was 
embarrassed, and yet more arbitrary than 
ever; “for in your own home people have a 
right to know all about you. Though I am 
not exactly a relative, I have known you all 
your life ; I may say I brought you up, like 
a child of my own; and to see you come 
home like this, all alone, without baggage or 
attendant, as if you had dropped from the 
skies, and nobody knowing where you come 
from, or anything about it, — I think, Win- 
nie, my dear, when you consider of it, you 
will see it is precisely your own friends who 
ought to know.” 

hen Aunt Agatha rushed into the mélcée, 
feeling in her own person a little irritated 
by her old friend’s lecture and inquisition. 

“Sir Edward is making a mistake, my 
dear love,” she said; “he does not know. 
Dear Winnie has been telling me every- 
thing. It is so nice to know all about her. 
Those little details that can never go into 
letters; and when — when Major Percival 
comes” — 

“It is very good of you, Aunt Agatha,” 
said Winnie, with a certain quiet disdain ; 
“but I did not mean to deceive anybody — 
Major Percival is not coming, that I know 
of. I am old enough to manage for myself: 
Mary came home trom India when she was 
not _ my age.” 

“Oh, my dear love, poor Mary was a 
widow,” cried Aunt Agatha; “ you must 
not speak of that.” 

“Yes, I know Mary has always had the 
best of it,” said Winnie, under her breath; 
“you never made a set against her as you | 
do against me. If there is an inquisition at | 
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away abruptly at that moment, and did not 
see Sir Edward’s look, which he turned first 
upon Mary and then on Aunt Agatha. She 
did not see it, and it was well for her. Wher 
he went away soon after, Miss Seton went 
out into the garden with him, in obedience 
to his signals, and then he unburdened his 
mind. 

“Tt seems to me that she must have run 
away from him,” said Sir Edward. “It is 
very well she has come here; but still gt is 
unpleasant, to make the best of it. Iam 
sure he has behaved very badly ; but I must 
say I am a little disappointed in Winnie. I 
was, as you may remember, at the very first 
when she made up her mind so soon.” 

“There is no reason for thinking she 
has run away,” said Aunt Agatha. “ Why 
should she have run away? I hope a lady 
may come to her aunt and her sister with- 
out compromising herself in any way.” 

Sir Edward shook his head. “ A married 
woman’s place is with her husband,” he said, 
sententiously. He was old, and he was more 
moral, and perhaps less sentimental in his 
remarks than formerly. “ And how she is 
changed ! there must have been a great deal 
of excitement and late hours, and bills and’ 
all that sort of thing, before she came to look 
like that.” 

“ You are very hard upon my poor Win-. 
nie,” said Aunt Agatha, with a long re- 
strained sob. 

“Tam not hard upon her. On the con- 
trary, | would save her if I could,” said Sir 
Edward, solemnly. “ My dear Agatha, I 
am very, very sorry for you. What with 
poor Francis Ochterlony’s illness, and this 
heavy burden” — 

Miss Seton was seized with one of those 
passions of impatience and indignation to 
which a man’s heavy way of blundering 
over sore subjects sometimes moves a wo- 
man. “It was all Francis Ochterlony’s 
fault,” she said, lifting her little tremulous 
white hands. “It was his fault, and 
not mine. _He might have had some one 
that could have taken care of him all these 
years, and he chose his marble images in- 
stead — and I will not take the blame; it 
was no fault of mine. And then my poor 
darling child” — 

But here Miss Seton’s strength, being the 
strength of excitement solely, gave way, and 


MARY. 


| her voice broke, and she had to take both 


her hands to dry the fast-coming tears. 
“Well, well, well!” said Sir Edward. 


Kirtell, I will go somewhere else. I came | ‘ Dear me, I never meant to excite you so. 
to have a little quiet; that is all I want in| What I was saying was with the kindest 


this world.” 


It was well for Winnie that she turned | ter, and that all will turn out pleasantly for 


intention. Let us hope Ochterlony is bet- 
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Winnie. If you find yourself unequal to the | appetite was anything remarkable at Mr. 
emergency, you know — and want a man’s Ochterlony’s age. If there had been a lady 
assistance ” — \in the house it might have made a wonder- 

“Thank you,” sai¢ Aunt Agatha, with ful difference; but to be sure it was Fran- 
dignity ; “ but I do not think so much of a cis Ochterlony’s own doing that there was 
man’s assistance as I used to do. Mary is so not a lady in the house. And he was not 
very sensible, and if one does the very best himself so shortsighted as Hugh. His own 
one can” — growing weakness was something of which 

“ Oh, of course I am not a person to in- | he was perfectly well aware, and he knew, 
terfere,” said Sir Edward; and he walked too, how his breath caught of nights, and 
away with an air still more dignified than | looking forward into the future saw the 
that which Aunt Agatha had put on, but shadow drawing nearer his door and was not 
very shaky, poor old gentleman, about his | afraid of it. Probably the first thought went 
knees, which slightly diminished the effect. | chill to his heart, the thought that he was 
As for Aunt Agatha, she turned her back | mortal like other people, and might have to 
upon him steadily, and walked back to the: die. But his life had been such a life as 
cottage with all the stateliness of a woman,to make him very composed about it, and 





aggrieved. But nevertheless the pins and 
needles were in her heart, and her mind was 
full of anxiety and distress. She had felt 
very strongly the great mistake made by 
Francis Ochterlony, and how he had spoil- 
ed both their lives — but that was not to say 
that she could hear of his illness with philos- 
ophy. And then Winnie, who was not ill, 
but whose reputation and position might be 
in deadly danger for anything Miss Seton 
knew. Aunt Agatha knew nothing better to 
do than to call Mary privately out of the 
room and pour forth her troubles. It did no 

ood, but it relieved her mind. Why was 
Sir Edward so suspicious and disagreeable 
— why had he ceased “ to understand peo- 
ple;”—-and why was Hugh so young and 
inexperienced and incapable of judging 
whether his uncle was or was not seriously 
ill;—and why did not “they” write? 
Aunt Agatha did not know whom she meant 
by “ they,” nor why she blamed poor Hugh. 
But it relieved her mind. And when she 
had pushed her burden off on to Mary’s 
shoulders, the weight was naturally much 
lightened on her own. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ir is quite true, however, that Hugh was 
very inexperienced. He did not even notice 
that his uncle was ill. He sat with him at din- 

- ner and saw that he did not eat anything, 
and yet never saw it; and he went with 
him sometimes when he tottered about the 
garden in the morning, and never found 
out that he tottered; and sat with him at 
night, and was very kind and attentive, and 
very fond of his uncle, and never remarked 
anything the matter with his breathing. He 
was very young and he knew no better, 
and it never seemed to him that short- 
breathing and unequal steps and a small 


| not disinclined to think that a change might 
‘be for the better. He was not very clear 
| about the unseen world —for one thing he 
‘had nobody there in particular belonging to 
| him personally, except the father and mother 
who were gone ages ago; and it did not 
seem very important to himself personally 
whether he was going to a long sleep, or 
going to another probation, or into pure 
blessedness, which of all the three was, pos- 
sibly, the hypothesis which he understood 
least. Perhaps, on the whole, if he had been 
to come to an end altogether he would not 
have much minded ; but his state of feeling 
was, that God certainly knew all about it, 
and that He would arrange it all right. It 
was a kind of pagan state of mind; and yet 
there was in it something of that faith of the 
little child which was once set up as the 
highest model of faith by the highest au- 
thority. No doubt Mr. Ochterlony had a 
great many thoughts on the subject, as he 
sat buried in the deep chair in his study, 
and gazed into the little red spark of fire 
which was lighted for him all that summer 


| through, through the weather was so genial. 


His were not bright thoughts, but very calm 
ones; and perhaps his perfect composure 
about it all was one reason why Hugh 
took it as a matter of course, and went on 
quite cheerily and lightly, and never found 
out there was anything the matter with him 
until the very last. 

It was one morning when Mr. Ochterlony 
had been later than usual of coming down- 
stairs. When he did make his appearance 
it was nearly noon, and he was in his dress- 
ing-gown, which was an unheard-of thing 
for him. Instead of going out to the 


garden, he ealled Hugh, and asked him to 
give him his arm while he made a little tour 
of the house. They went from the library to 
the dining-room, and then upstairs to the 
great drawing-room where the Venus and 
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the Psyche were. When they had got that 
length Mr. Ochterlony — intoachair,| “ Hush—the one ought to be a kind of 
and gasped for breath, and looked round | continuation of the other,” said Mr. Ochter- 
upon his: treasures. And then Hugh, who | lony, “since you will take up where I leave 
was looking on, began to feel very uneasy | off; but I hope you will do better than that. 
and anxious for the first time. If you should feel yourself justified in think- 

“ One can’t take them with one,” said Mr. | ing of the museum afterwards — But I would 
Ochterlony, with a sigh and a smile; “and | not like to leave any ‘burden upon you. 
you will not care for them much, Hugh. 1 | John, let some one ride into Dalkin directly, 
don’t mean to put any burden upon you; and ask Mr. Preston, the attorney, to come 
they are worth a good deal of money; but | to me —or his son will do. I should like 


“But, uncle!” cried Hugh. 


I'd rather you did not sell them, if you could 
make up your mind to the sacrifice.” 

“Tf they were mine I certainly should not 
sell them,” said Hugh; “but as they are 
yours, uncle, I don’t see that it matters 
what I would do.” 

Mr. Ochterlony smiled, and looked kindly 
at him, but he did not give him any direct 
answer. “If they were yours,” he said, — 
“suppose the case — then what would you 
do with them ?” 

“ T would collect them in a museum some- 
where and call them by your name,” said 
Hugh, on the spur of the moment. “ You 
almost ought to do that yourself, uncle, 
there are so few people to see them here.” 

Mr. Ochterlony’s languid eyes brightened | 
alittle. “They are worth a good deal of 
money,” he said. 

“Tf they were worth a mint of money, I 
don’t see what that matters,” said Hugh, 
with youthful extravagance. 





to see him to-day —and stop,” said Mr. 
Ochterlony reluctantly, “ he may fetch the 
doctor, too.” 

“Uncle, do you feel ill?” said Hugh. He 
had come up to his uncle’s side, and he had 
taken fright, and was looking at him wist- - 
fully as a woman might have done — for his 
very inexperience which had prevented 
him from observing, gave him a tender an- 
guish now, and filled him full of awe and 
compunction, and made him in his wistful- 
ness almost like a woman. 

“ No,” saiq Mr. Ochterlony, holding out 
his hand. “ Not ill, my boy, only dying — 
that’s all. Nothing to make a fuss about — 
but sit down and compose yourself, for I 
have a good deal to say.” 

“Do you mean it, uncle?” asked Hugh, 
searching into the gray countenance before 
him with his suddenly awakened eyes. 

Mr. Ochterlony gave a warm grasp to the 
young hand which held his closely yet trem- 


His uncle looked at him again, and once | bling. “ Sit down,” he said. “I'm glad 
more the languid eye lighted up and atinge | you are sorry. A few years ago there would 


of colour came to the grey cheek. 
“T think you mean it, Hugh,” he said, 
“and it is pleasant to think you do mean 





have been nobody to mind —except the 
servants, perhaps. I never took the steps I 
might have done, you know,” he added, with 


it now, even if—I have been an eco- | a certain sadness, and yet asense of humour 
nomical man in every way but this, and I! which was curious to see, “to have an heir 
think you would not miss it. But I won’t | of my own — and speaking of that, you will 


put my bondage upon you. By the way, 
they would belong to the personalty. Per- 
haps there’s a will wanted for that. It was 
stupid of me not to think of it before. I 
ought to see about it this very day.” 
“Uncle,” said Hugh, who had been sit- 


’ ting on the arm of a chair looking at him, 





| be sure to remember what I said to you 


about the Henri Deux. I put it away in the 
cabinet yonder, the very last day they were 
here.” 

Then Mr. Ochterlony talked a great deal, 
and about many things. About their being 
no particular occasion for making a will — 


and seeing, as by a sudden revelation all | since Earlston was settled by his father’s will 
the gradual changes which he had not no-| upon his own heirs male, or those of his 
tied when they began: the shortened | brother —how he had bethought himself all 
breath, the emaciated form, and the deep | at once, though he did not con exactly 
large circle round the eyes, —‘ Uncle, will | how the law stood, that there was some dif- 
you tell me seriously what you mean when | ference between real and personal proper- 
you speak to me like this ?”’ | ty, and how, on the whole, perhaps, it was 

“On second thoughts, it will be best to better to send for Prestun. “ As for the 
do it at once,” said Mr. Ochterlony. “ Hugh, | doctor, 1 daren’t take it upon me to die 
ring the bell— What do I speak like this | without him, [ suppose,” Mr. Ochterlony 
for, my boy ? For a very plain reason; be- | said. He had never been so playful before, 
cause my course is going to end, and yours | as long as Hugh had known him. He had 
is only going to begin.” | been reserved —a little shy even with his 
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nephew. Now his own sense of failure 
seemed to have disappeared. He was going 
to make a change, to get rid of all his old 
disabilities and incumbrances and antece- 
dents, and no doubt it would be a change 
for the better. That was about the substance 
of Mr. Ochterlony’s thoughts. 

« But one can’t take Psyche, you know,” 
he said. “One must go alone to look into 
the face of the Immortals. And I don’t 
think your mother, perhaps, would care to 
have her here —so if you should feel your- 
self justified in thinking of the Museum — 
But you will have a great deal todo. In 
the first place, your mother. —I doubt if 
she’ll be so happy at the Cottage, now Mrs. 

. Percival has come back. I think you ought 
to ask her to come here. And I shouldn’t 
wonder if Will gave you some trouble. 
He’s an odd boy. I would not say he had 
not a sense of honour, but—. And he has 
a jealous dissatisfied temper. As for Islay, 
he’s all safe, Isuppose. Always be kind to 
them, Hugh, and give Will his education. 
Ithink he has abilities; but don’t be too lib- 
eral. Don’t take them upon your shoul- 
ders. You have your own life to think of 
first of all.” 

All this Mr. Ochterlony uttered, with 
many little breaks and pauses, but with very 
little aid from his companion, who was too 
much moved to do more than listen. He 
was not suffering in any acute way, and yet, 
somehow, the sense of his approaching end 
seemed to have loosened his tongue, which 
had been to some extent bound all his life. 

“For you must marry, you know,” he 
said. “I consitier that a bargain between 
us. Don’t trust to your younger brother 
as I did — not but what it was the best thing 
for you. Some little bright thing like that 
—that was with your mother. You may 
laugh, but I can remember when Agatha 
Seton was as pretty a creature ” — 

“I think she is pretty now,” said Hugh, 
half because he did think so, and half be- 
cause he was anxious to find something he 
could say. 

Thien Mr. Ochterlony brightened up in 
the strongest pathetic way, laughing a little, 
with a kind of tender consciousness that he 
was laughing at himself. He was so nearly 
separated from himself now, that he was 
tender as if it was the weakness of a dear 
old familiar friend at which he was laughing. 
‘“‘ She is very pretty,” he said. “ I am glad 
you have the sense to see it, — and good ; 
and she’ll go now, and make a slave of her- 
self to that girl. I suppose that is my fault, 
too. But be sure you don’t forget about 
the Henri D’eux. 
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And then all of a sudden, while his 
nephew was sitting watching him, Mr. Och- 
terlony fell asleep. When he was sleeping 
he looked so gray and worn and emaciated, 
that Hugh’s heart smote him. He could 
not explain to himself why it was that he 
had never noticed it before; and he was 
very doubtful and uncertain what he ought 
to do. If he sent for his mother, which 
seemed the most natural idea, Mr. Ochter- 
lony might not like it, and he had himself 
already sent for the doctor. Hugh had the 
good sense finally to conclude upon doing 
the one thing that was most difficult — to 
do nothing. But it was not an enlivening 
occupation. He went off and got some 
wraps and cushions, and propped his uncle 
up in the deep chair he was reclining in, 


and then he sat down and watched hin, ; 


feeling a thrill run through him every time 
there was a little drag in the breathing or 
change in his patient’s face. He might die 
like that, with the Psyche and the Venus 
gleaming whitely over him, and nobody by 
who understood what to do. It was the 
most serious moment that had ever occurred 
in Hugh’s life; and it seemed to him that 
days, and not minutes, were passing. 
When the doctor arrived, it was a very 
great relief. And then Mr. Ochterlony 
was taken to bed and made comfortable, 
as they said; and a consciousness crept 
through the house, no one could teil how, 
that the old life and the old times were 
coming to a conclusion — that sad change 
and revolution hung over the house, and 
that Earlston would soon be no more as it 
had been. 

On the second day Hugh wrote to his 
mother, but that letter had not been re- 
ceived at the time of Sir Edward's visit. 
And he made a very faithful devoted nurse, 
and tended his uncle like a son. Mr. Och- 
terlony did not die all at once, as probably 
he had himself expected and intended — 
he had his spell of illness to go through like 
other people, and he bore it very cheerfully, 
as he was not suffering much. He was in- 
deed a great deal more playful and at his 
ease than either the doctor or the attorney, 
or Mrs. Gill, the housekeeper, thought quite 
right. 

“The lawyer did not come until the fol- 
lowing day; and then it was young Mr. 
Preston who came, his father bemg occu- 
pied, and Mr. Ochterlony had a dista-te 
somehow to young Mr. Preston. He was 
weak, too, and not able to go into details. 
All that he would say was, that Islay and 
Wilfred were to have the same younger 
brother’s portion as their father had, and 
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that everything else was to go to Hugh. 
He would not suffer himself to be tempted 
to say anything about the Museum, though 
the suggestion had gone to his heart — and 
to make a will with so little in it struck the 
lawyer almost as an injury to himself. 

“No legacies?” he said — “ excuse me, 
Mr. Ochterlony — nothing about your beau- 
tiful collection? There ought to be some 
stipulations about that.” 

“ My nephew knows all my wishes,” Mr. 
Ochterlony said, briefly, “and I have no 
time now for details. Is it ready to be 
signed ? Everything else of which I die 
possessed to my brother, Hugh Ochterlony’s 
eldest son. That is what I want. The 
property is his already, by his grandfather's 
will. Everything of which I die possessed, 
to dispose of according as his discretion and 
circumstances may permit.” 

“ But there are other friends — and ser- 
vants,” pleaded Mr. Preston; “and then 
your wonderful collection ” — 

“My nephew knows all my wishes,” said 
Mr. Ochterlony ; and his weakness was so 
great that he sank back on his pillows. He 
took his own way in this, while poor Hugh 
hung about the room wistfully looking on. 
It was to Hugh’s great advantage, but he 
was not thinking of that. THe was asking 
himself could he have done anything to 
stop the malady if he had noticed it in time. 
And he was thinking how to arrange the 
Ochterlony Museum. If it could only have 
been done in his lifetime, so that its founder 
could see. When the doctor and the attor- 
ney were both gone, Hugh sat down by his 
uncle’s bedside, and, half afraid whether he 
was doing right, began to talk of it. He 
was too young and too honest to pretend to 
disbelieve what Mr. Ochterlony himself and 
the doctor had assured him of. The room 
was dimly lighted, the lamp put away on a 
table in a corner, with a shade over it, and 
the sick room “ made comfortable,” and ev- 
erything arranged for the night. And then 
the two had an hour of very affectionate, 
confidential, almost tender talk. Mr. Och- 
terlony was almost excited about the Muse- 
um. It was not to be bestowed on his 
college, as Hugh at first thought, but to be 
established at Dalken, the pretty town of 
which everybody in the Fells was proud. 
And -then the conversation glided off to 
more familiar sujects, and the old man who 
was dying gave a great deal of very sound 
advice to the young man who was about to 
begin to live. 

“Islay will be all right,” said Mr. Och- 
terlony; “he will have what your father 
had, and you will always make him at home 
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in Earlston. It is Will Iam thinking about. 
Tam not fond of Will. Don’t be too gen- 
erous to him, or he will think it is his mght. 
I know no harm of the boy, but I would 
not put all my affairs into his hands as I put 
them into yours.” 

“Tt will not be my fault if I don’t justify 
your confidence, uncle,” said Hugh, with 
something swelling in his throat. 

“Tf I had not known that, I would not 
have trusted you, Hugh,” said Mr. Ochter- 
terlony. “Take your mother’s advice — 
always be sure to take your mother’s ad- 
vice. There are some of us that never un- 
derstand women; but after all it stands to 
reason that the one-half of mankind should 
not separate itself from the other. We 
think we are the wisest; but I am not so 
sure ——” 

Mr. Ochterlony stopped short and turned 
his eyes, which were rather languid, to the 
distant lamp, the one centre of light in the 
room. He looked at it for a long time in a 
dreamy way. “I might have had a woman 
taking care of me like the rest,” he said. 
“T might have had the feeling that there 
was somebody in the house ; but you see I 
did not give my mind to it, Hugh. Your 
father left a widow, and that’s natural — I 
am leaving only acollection. But it’s better 
for you, my boy. If you should ever speak 
to Agatha Seton about it, you can tell her 
that—” 

Then there was a pause, which poor 
young Hugh, nervous and excited and in- 
experienced, did not know how to break, 
and Mr. Ochterlony continued to look at 
the lamp. It was very dim and shaded, but 
still a pale ray shone sideways between the 
curtains upon the old man who lay a-dying, 
and cast an enlarged shadow of Hugh’s 
head upon the wall. When Mr. Ochterlony 
turned round a little, his eye caught that, 
and a tender smile came over his face. 

“Tt looks like your father,” he said to 
Hugh, who was startled and did not know 
what he meant. “ It is more like him than 
you are. He was a good fellow at the bot- 
tom — fidgety, but a very good fellow — as 
your mother will tell you. I am glad it is 
you who are the eldest, and not one of the 
others. They are fine boys, but I am glad 
it is you” — 

“ Oh, uncle,” said Hugh, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘ you are awfully good tome. I 
don’t deserve it. Islay is a tar better fellow 
than I am. If you would but get well 
again, and never mind who was the 
eldest ai 

Mr. Ochterlony smiled and shook his 
head. “I have lived my day,” he said, 
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“and now it is your turn; and I hope you'll 
make Earlston better than ever it was. 
Now go to bed, my vs & we've talked long 

were quiet I could 


enough. I think if 
sleep.” 

“ And you'll call me, uncle, if you want 
me? I shall be in the dressing-room,” said 
Hugh, whose heart was very full. 

“ There is no need,” said Mr. Ochterlony, 
smiling again. “But I suppose it pleases 
you. You'll sleep as sound a top where- 
ever you are — that’s the privilege of your 
age; but John will be somewhere about, 
and nothing is going to happen before 
morning. Good night.” 

But he called Hugh back before he had 
reached the door. ‘ You'll be sure to re- 
member about the Henri Deux ?” he said, 
softly. That was all. And the young man 
went to the dressing-room, and John, who 
had just stolen in, lay down on a sofa in the 
shadow, and sleep and quiet took possession 
of the room. If Mr. Ochterlony slept, or if 
he still lay looking at the lamp, seeing his 
life flit past him like a shadow, giving a sigh 
to what might have been, and thinking witli 
perhaps a little awakening thrill of expec- 
tation of what was so soon to be, nobody could 
tell. He was as silent as if he slept — 
almost as silent as if he had been dead. 

But Aunt Agatha was not asleep. She 
was in her room all alone, praying tor him, 
stopping by times to think how different. it 
might have been. She might have been 
with him then, taking care of him, instead 
of being so far away; and when she thought 
of that the tears stood in her eyes. But it 
was not her fault. She had nothing to up- 
braid herself with. She was well aware 
whose doing it was — poor man, and it was 
he who was the sufferer now; but she said 
her prayers for him all the same. 

When a few days had passed, the event 
occurred of which there had never been 
any doubt. Francis Ochterlony died very 
peaceably and quietly, leaving not only all 
of which he died possessed, but his blessing 
and thanks to the boy who had stood in the 
place of a son to him. He took no un- 
necessary time about his dying, and yet he 
did not do anything hastily to shock peo- 

le. It was known he was ill, and every- 


ody had the satisfaction of sending to} 


‘inquire for him, and testifying their respect 
before he died. Such a thing was indeed 
seen on one day as seven servants, all men 
on horseback, sent with messages of inquiry, 
which was a great gratification to Mrs. Gill, 
the housekeeper, and the rest of the ser- 
vants. “He went off like a lamb at the 
last,” they all said; and though he was not 
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much like a lamb, there might have been . 
employed a less appropriate image. He 
made a little sketch with his own hands as 
to how the museum was to.be arranged, and 
told Hugh what provision to make for the 
old servants; and gave him a great many 
advices, such as he never had taken himself; 
and was so pleasant and cheery about it, 
that they scarcely knew the moment when 
the soft twilight sank into absolute night. 
He died an old man, full of many an unex- 
pressed philosophy, and yet, somehow, with 
the sentiment of a young one: like a tree 
ripe and full of fruit, yet with blossoms still 
lingering on the topmost branches, as you 
see on orange-trees—sage and experienced, 
and yet with something of the virginal and 
primal state. Perhaps it was not a light 
price to give for this crowning touch of deli- 
cacy and purity—the happiness (so to 
speak) of his own life and of Aunt Agatha’s. 
And yet the link between the old lovers, 
thus fancifully revived, was very sweet and 
real. And they had not been at all unhap- 
py apart, on the whole, either of them. 
And it is something to preserve ahis quintes- 
sence of maidenhood and primal freshness 
to the end of a long life, and leave the 
visionary perfume of it among a community 
much given to marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. It was thus that Francis Ochterlony 
died. 

Earlston, of course, was all shut up im- 
mediately, blinds drawn and _ shutters 
closed, and, what was more unusual, true 
tears shed, and a true weight, so long as it 
lasted, upon the hearts of all the people 
about. The servants, perhaps, were not 
quite uninfluenced by the thought that all 
their legacies, &c., were left in the hands of 
the new master, who was little more than a 
boy. And the Cottage, too, was closed, and 
the inmates went about in a shadowed at- 
mosphere, and were very sorry, and thought 
alittle of Mr. Ochterlony, — not all as Aunt 
Agatha did, who kept her room, and shed 
many tears; but still he was thought of in 
the house. It is true, Mary could not help 
remembering that now her Hugh was no 
longer a boy, dependent upon anybody’s 
pleasure, but the master of the house of his 
fathers — the house his own father was born 
in; and ap important personage. She could 
not help thinking of this, nor, in spite of 
herself, feeling her heart swell, and asking 
herself if it was indeed her Hugh who had 
come to this promotion. And yet she was 
very sorry for Mr. Ochterlony’s death. He 
had been good to her children, always 
courteous and deferential to herself; and 
she was sorry for him as a woman is sorry 
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for a man who has nobody belonging tohim—{ there was something about ‘him which 


sorrier far, in most cases, than the man is 
for himself. He was dead in his loneliness, 
and the thought of it brought a quiet moisture 
to Mary’s eyes; but Hugh was living, and 
it was he who was the master of all ; and it 
was not in human nature that his mother’s 
grief should be bitter or profound. 

“ Hugh is a lucky boy,” said Mrs. Perci- 
val; “I think you are all lucky, Mary, you 
and your children. To come into Earlston 
with so little waiting, and have everything 
left in his own hands.” 

“T don’t think he will be thinking of 
that,” said Mary. “He was fond of his 
uncle ; I am sure he will feel his loss.” 

“ Oh yes, no doubt; I ought not to have 
said anything so improper,” said Winnie, 
with that restrained smile and uncomfort- 





able inference which comes so naturally to | 
some people. She knew nothing and cared 

nothing about Francis Ochterlony ; and she 

was impatient of what she called Aunt 

Agatha’s nonsense ; and she could not but 

feel it at once unreasonable and monstrous 

that anything but the painful state of her 

own affairs should occupy people in the house 

she was living in. Yet the fact was that 

this event had to a certain extent eclipsed 

Winnie. The anxiety with which every- 

body looked for a message or letter about 

Mr. Ochterlony’s state blinded them a little 

to her worn looks and listless wretchedness. 

They did not neglect her, nor were they 

indifferent to her; for, indeed, it would 

be difficult to be indifferent to a figure | 
which held so prominent a place in the fore- 
ground of everything ; but still when they 
were in such a state of suspense about what 
was happening at Earlston, no doubt Win- 
nie’s affairs were to a certain extent over- 
looked. It is natural for an old man to die ; 
but it is not natural for a young woman — 
a woman in the bloom and fulness of life — 
one who has been, and ought still to be, a 
great beauty — to be driven by her wrongs 
out of all that makes life endurable. This 
was how Winnie reasoned; and she was 
jealous of the attention given to Mr. Och- 
terlony as he accomplished the natural act 
of dying. What was that in comparison 
with the terrible struggles of life ? 

But naturally it made a great difference 
when it was all over, and when Hugh, sub- 
dued and very serious, but still another man 
from the Hugh who the other day was but 
a boy, came to the Cottage “for a little | 
change,” and to give his mother all the par- 
ticulars. He came all tender in his natural 





grief with eyes ready to glisten, and a voice | 
that sometimes faltered; but, nevertheless, | 


showed that it was he who was Mr. Ochtex- 
lony of Earlston now. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tuts was the kind of crisis in the family 
history, at which Uncle Penrose was sure to 
make his appearance. He was the only 
man among them, he sometimes said —or 
at least the only man who knew anything 
about money ; and he came into the midst 
of the Ochterlonys in their mourning, as 
large and important as he had been when 
Winnie was married, looking as if he had 
never taken his left hand out of his pocket 
all the time. He had not been asked to the 
funeral, and he marked his consciousness of 
that fact by making his appearance in buff 
waistcoats and apparel which altogether dis- 
played lightheartedness if not levity — and 
which was very wounding to Aunt Agatha’s 
feelings. Time, somehow, did not seem to 
have touched him. If he was not so offen- 
sively and demonstratively a Man, in the 
sweet-scented feminine house, as he used to 
be, it was no reticence of his, but because 
the boys were men, or nearly so, and the 
character of the household changed. And 
Hugh was Mr. Ochterlony of Earlston; 
which, perhaps, was the fact that made the 
greatest difference of all. ~ 

He came the day after Hugh’sreturn, and 
in the evening there had been a very affect- 
ing scene in the Cottage. In faithful‘dis- 
— of his promise, Hugh had carried 
the Henri Deux, carefully packed, as be- 
came its value and fragile character, to Aunt 
Agatha; and she had received it from him 
with a throbbing heart and many tears. 
“Tt was almost the last thing he said to 
me,” Hugh had said. “ He put it all aside 
with his own hand, the day you admired it 
so much; and he told me over and over 
again, to be sure not to forget.” Aunt 
Agatha had been sitting with her hands 
clasped upon the arm of his chair, and her 
eyes fixed upon him, not to lose a word ; 
but when he said this, she covered her face 
with those soft old hands, and was silent, 
and did not even weep. It was the truest 


| grief that was in her heart, and yet with 


that, there was an exquisite pang of de- 
light, such as goes through and through a 
girl when first she perceives that she is 
loved, and sees her power. She was as a 
widow, and yet she was an innocent maiden, 
full of experience and inexperience, feeling 
the heaviness of the evening shadows, and 
yet still in the age of splendour in the 
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grass and glory in the flower. The sense of 
that last tenderness went through her with 
a thrill of joy and grief beyond description. 
It gave him back to her for ever and ever, 
but not with that sober appropriation which 
might have seemed natural to her age. 
She could no more look them in the face 
while it was being told, than had he been a 
living lover and she a girl. It was a su- 
preme conjunction and blending of the two | 
extremes of life, a fusion of youth and of, 
e. 
“T never thought he noticed what I said,” 
she answered at last with a soft sob — and 
uncovered the eyes that were full of tears, 
and yet dazzled as with a sudden light; | 
and she would let no one touch the precious 
legacy, but unpacked it herself, shedding 
tears that were bitter and yet sweet, over 
its many wrappings. Though he wasa man, 
and vaguely buoyed up, without knowing it, 
by the strange new sense of his own im- 
rtance, Hugh could have found it in his 
eart to shed tears too, over the precious 
bits of porcelain, that had now acquired an 
interest so much more near and touching 
than anything connected with Henri Deux ; 
and so could his mother. But there were 
two who looked on with dry eyes: the one 
was Winnie, who would have liked to break | 


it all into bits, as she swept past it with 
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“these studious men always let things go to 
ruin out,of doors; but there’s a collection 
of curiosities or antiquities or something, 
If that’s good it will bring in money. When 
a man is known such things sell.” 

“ But it is not to be sold,” said Hugh, 
quickly. “TI have settled all about that.” 

“Not to be sold ?— nonsense!” said Mr. 
Penrose ; “ you don’t mean to say you are 
a collector—at your age? No, no, m 
boy ; they’re no good to him where he 1s 
now ; he could not take them into his vault 
with him. Feelings are all very well, but 
you can’t be allowed to lose a lot of money 
for a prejudice. What kind of things are 
they — pictures and that sort ? or” — 

“T have made all the necessary arrange- 
ments,” said Hugh with youthful dignity. 
“T want you to go with me to Dalken, 
mother, to see some rooms the mayor has 
offered for them — nice rooms belonging to 
the Town-Hall. They could have ‘ Och- 
terlony Museum’ put up over the doors, 
and do better than a separate building, be- 
sides saving the expense.” 

Mr Penrose gave a long whistle, which 
under any circumstances would have been 
very indecorous at a lady’s table. “So 
that is how it’s to be!” he said, “ but we'll 
talk that over first, with your permission, Mr. 
Ochterlony of Earlston. You are too young 





her long dress, and could not put up with | to know what you're doing. _I suppose the 
Aunt Agatha’s nonsense; the other was ladies are at the bottom of it; they never 
Will, who watched the exhibition curiously | know the value of money. And yet we 
with close observation, wondering how it| know what it costs to get it when it is 
was that people were such fools, and) wanted, Miss Agatha,” said the insolent man 
feeling the shadow of his brother weigh! of money, who never would forget that 
upon him with a crushing weight. But) Miss Seton herself had once been in difli- 
these two malcontents were not in sym- ‘culties. She looked at him with a kind of 
pathy with each other,.and never dreamt | smile, as politeness ordained, but tears 
of making common cause. | of pain stood in Aunt Agatha’s eyes. If 
And it was when the house was in this | ever she hated anybody in her gentle life it 
condition, that Uncle Penrose arrived. He! was Mr. Penrose, and somehow he made 
arrived, as usual, just in time to make a fuss | himself hateful in her presence to every- 
necessary about a late dinner, and to put | body concerned. 
Peggy out of temper, which was a fact that} “It costs more to get it than it is ever 
soon made itself felt through the house; | worth,” said Winnie, indignant, and moved 
and he began immediately to speak to Hugh | for the first time, to make a diversion, and 
about Earlston, and about “ your late uncle,” | come to Aunt Agatha’s aid. 
without the smallest regard for Aunt Aga-| ‘Ah, Ihave no doubt you know all about 
tha’s feelings. “I know there was some-| it,” said Mr. Penrose, turning his arms upon 
thing between him and Miss Agatha, once,” | her. : “ You should have taken my advice. 
he said, with a kind of smile at her, “ but If you had come to Liverpool, as I wanted 
of course that was all over longago.” And) you, and married some steady-going fellow 
this was said when poor Miss Seton, who | with plenty of money, and gone at a more 
felt that the bond had never before been so reasonable pace, you would not have 
sweet and so close, was seated at the head| changed so much at your age. Look at 
of her own table, and had to bear it and Mary, how well-preserved she is: I don't 
make no sign. know what you can have been doing with 


“ Probably there will be a great deal to | yourself to look so changed.” 
enrose said ; | 


be done on the estate,” Mr. 
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“Tam sorry you think me a fright,” said 
Winnie, with an angry sparkle ites eye. 

“ You are not a fright,” said Uncle Pen- 
rose; “one can see that you’ve been a 
very handsome woman, but you are not 
what you were when I saw you last, Win- 
nie. The fault of your family is that you 
are extravagant, — Iam sure you did not 
get it from your mother’s side ; — extrava- 
gant of your money and your hospitality, 
and your looks and everything. I am sure 
Mary has nothing to spare, and yet I’ve 
found people living here for weeks together. 
I can’t afford visitors like that —I have my 
family to consider, and people that have 
real claims upon me—no more than I 
could afford to set up a museum. If I had 
a lot of curiosities thrown on my hands, I 
should make them into money. It is not 
everybody that can appreciate pictures, but 
everybody understands five per cent. And 
then he might have done something worth 
while for his brothers: not that I approve 
of a man impoverishing himself for the sake 
of his friends, but still two thousand pounds 
isn’t much. And he might have done some- 
thing for his mother, or looked after Will’s 
education. It’s family pride I suppose ; 
but I’d rather give my mother a house of 
her own than set up an Ochterlony Museum. 
Tastes differ you know.” 

“ His mother agrees with him entirely in 
everything he is doing,” said Mary with 
natural resentment. “I wish all mothers 
had sons as good as mine.” 

“ Hush,” said Hugh, who was crimson 
with indignation and anger; “I decline to 
discuss these matters with Uncle Penrose. 
Because he is your uncle, mother, he shall 
Inquire into the estate as much as he likes; 
but I am the head of the house, and I am 
responsible only to God and to those who 
are dead — and, mother, to you,” said Hugh, 
with his eyes glistening and his face glow- 
ing. 

Uncle Penrose gave another contempt- 
uous prolonged whistle at this speech, but 
the others looked at the young man with 
admiration and love; even Winnie, whose 
heart could still be touched, regarded the 
young paladin with a kind of tender envy 
and admiration. She was too young to be 
his mother, but she did not feel herself 
young; and her heart yearned to have 
some one who would stand by her and de- 
fend her as such a youth could. A world 
of softer possibilities than anything she 
would permit herself to think of now, came 
into her mind as she looked at him. If she 
too had but been the mother of children 
like her sister! but it appeared that Mary 








was to have the best of it, always and in 
every way. 

As for Will, he looked at the eldest son 
with very different feelings. Hugh was not 
particularly clever, and his hrother had 
long entertained a certain contempt for 
him. He thought what he would have 
done had he been the head of the house. 
He was disposed to sneer, like Mr. Penrose, 
at the Ochterlony Museum. Was it nota 
confession of a mean mind,’ an acknowl- 
edgment of weakness, to consent to send 
away all the lovely things that made Will’s 
vision of Earlston like a vision of heaven ? 
If it had been Will he would not have 
thought of five per cent., but neither would 
he have thought of making a collection of 
them at Dalkin, where the country biump- 
kins might come and stare. He would have 
kept them alt to himself, and they would 
have made his life beautiful. And he 
scorned Hugh for dispossessing himself of 
them, and reducing the Earlston rooms into 
rooms of ordinary habitation. Had they 
but been his —had he but been the eldest, 
the head of the house —then the world 
and the family and Uncle Penrose would 
have seen very different things. 

But yet Hugh had character enough to 
stand firm. He made his mother get her 
bonnet and go out with him after dinner, 
and everybody in the house looked after 
the two as they went away —the mother 
and her firstborn —he, with his young 
head towering above her, though Mary was 
tall, and she putting her arm within his so 
proudly —not without a tender elation in 
his new importance, a sense of his superior 
place and independent rank which was 
strangely sweet. Winnie looked after them, 
envying her sister, and yet with an envy 
which was not bitter; and Will stood and 
looked fiercely on this brother who, by no 
virtue of his own, had been born before 
him. As for Aunt Agatha, who was fond 
of them all, she went to her own room to heal 
her wounds; and Mr. Penrose, who was 
fond of none of them, went up to the Hall 
to talk things over with Sir Edward, whom 
he had once talked over to such purpose. 
And the only two who could stray down to 
the soft-flowing Kirtell, and listen to the 
melody of the woods and waters, and talk 
in concert of what they had wished and 
planned, were Mary and Hugh. 

“The great thing to be settled is about 
Will,” the head of the house was saying. 
“ You shall see, mother, when he is in the 
world and knows better, all that will blow 
away. His two thousand pounds is not 
much, as Uncle Penrose says ; but it was all 
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ws d father had: and when he wants it, and | having while Mr. Penrose was laying the 
when Islay wants it, there can alway be | details of Hugh’s extravagance before Sir 
something added. It is my business to see | Edward, and doing all he could to incite 
to that.” him to a solemn cross-examination of Win- 

“ It was all your father had,” said Mary, | nie. Whether she had run away from her 
“and all your uncle intended; and I see | husband, or if not exactly that, what were 
no reason why you should add to it, Hugh. | the circumstances under which she had 
There will be a little more when I am gone; | left him; and whether a reconciliation could 
and in the meantime, if we only knew | be bronght about ;— all this was as inter- 
what Will would like to do” — esting to Sir Edward as it was to Uncle 

“ Why, they’ll make him a fellow of his! Penrose; but what the latter gentleman 
college,” said Hugh. “He'll go in for all | was particularly anxious about was, what 
sorts of honours. He’s awfully clever, | they had done with their money, and if 
mother ; there’s no fear of Will. The best the unlucky couple were very deeply in 
thing I can see is to send him to read with | debt. “I suspect that is at the bottom of 
somebody — somebody with no end of ait,” he said. And they were both con- 
reputation, that he would have a sort of | cerned about Winnie, in their way — anx- 
an awe for —and then the University. It| ious to keep her from being talked about, 
would be no use doing it if he was just like | and to preserve to her a place of repent- 
other people; but there’s everything to be| ance. Mrs. Percival, however, was not so 
made of Will.” simple as to subject herself to this ordeal. 

“I hope so,” said Mary, with a little | When Sir Edward called in an accidental 
sigh. And then she added, “ So I shall be | way next morning, and Uncle Penrose 
left quite alone ?” drew a solemn chair to her side, Winnie 

“No; you are coming to Earlston with | sprang up and went away. She went off, 
me,” said Hugh ; “ that is quite understood. | and shut herself up in her own room, and 
There will be a great deal to do; and I} declined to go back, or give any further 
don’t think things are quite comfortable at | account of herself. “ If they want to drive 
the Cottage, with Mrs. Percival here.” me away, I will go away,” she said to Aunt 

“Poor Winnie!” said Mrs. Ochterlony. | Agatha, who came up tremulously to her 
“I don’t think I ought to leave Aunt) door, and begged her to go downstairs. 
Agatha — at least, while she is so much in| “ My darling, they can’t drive you away ; 
the dark about my sister. And then you| you have come to see me,” said Aunt 
told me you had promised to marry,| Agatha. “It would be strange if any one 
Hugh?” wanted todrive you from my house.” 

“ Yes,” said the young man; and straight-| Winnie was excited, and driven out of 
way the colour came to his cheek, and | her usual self-restraint. Perhaps she had 
dimples to the corners of his mouth; “ but | begun to soften a little. She gave way to 
she is too y I mean, there is plenty of | momentary tears, and kissed Aunt Agatha, 
time to think of that.” whose heart in a moment forsook all other 

“ She is too young?” said Mary, startled. | pre-occupations, and returned for ever and 
“Do I know her, i wonder? 1 did not | ever to her child. . 
imagine you had settled on the person as} “ Yes, I have come to see you,” she cried ; 
well as the fact. Well; and then, you; “and don’t let them come and hunt me to 
know, I should have to come back again. death. I have done nothing to them. I 
I will come to visit you at Earlston: but I | have injured nobody ; and I will not be put 
must keep my head-quarters here.” upon my trial for anybody in the wide 

“I don’t see why you should have to | world.” . 
come back again,” said Htugh, somewhat! “My dear love! my poor darling child!” 
affronted. “ Earlston is big enough, and | was all that Aunt Agatha said. _ 

row would be sure to be fond of her. No,| And then Winnie dried her eyes. “I 
i don’t know that the person is settled | may as well say it now,” she said. “I will 
upon. Perhaps she wouldn’t have me; give an account of myself to nobody but 
perhaps But, anyhow, you are conan | 7 and if he should come after me 
to Earlston, mother dear. And, after a| here” — ‘ 

while, we could have some visitors perhaps} “Yes, Winnie darling?” said Aunt 
— your friends: you know I am very fond | Agatha, in great suspense, as Mrs. Percival 














of your friends, mamma.” stopped to take breath. ; 
“ All my friends, Hugh?” said his moth-| ‘“ Nothing in the world will make me 
er, with a smile. see him—nothing in the world!” cried 





This was the kind of talk they were| Winnie. “It is best you should know. It 
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is no good asking me—nothing in the 
world ! ” 

“Oh, Winnie, my dear child!” cried 
Aunt Agatha, in anxious rémonstrance, but 
she was not permitted to say any more. 
Winnie kissed her again in a peremptory 
way, and led her to the door, and closed it 
softly upon her. She had given forth her 
ultimatum, and now it was for her defender 
to carry on the fight. 

But within a few days another crisis arose 
of a less manageable kind. Uncle Penrose 
made everybody highly uncomfortable, and 
left stings in each individual mind, but for- 
tunately business called him back after two 
days to his natural sphere. And Sir Ed- 
ward was affronted, and did not return to 
the charge; and Mrs. Percival, with a 
natural yearning, had begun to make friends 
of her nephew, and draw him to her side 
to support her if need should be. And 
Mary was preparing to go with her boy after 


a while to Earlston; and Hugh himself 


found frequent business at Carlisle, and 
went and came continually ; when it hap- 
pened one day that her friends came to 
pay Mrs. Ochterlony a visit, to offer their 
condolences and congratulations upon 
Hugh’s succession and ‘his uncle’s death. 
They came into the drawing-room be- 
fore any one was aware; and Winnie was 
there, with her shawl round her as usual. 
All the ladies of the Cottage were there : 
Aunt Agatha seated within sight of her 
legacy, the precious Henri Deux, which 
was all arranged in a tiny little cupboard, 
shut in with glass, which Hugh had found 
for her; and Mary working as usual for her 
boys. Winnie was the one who never had 
anything to do; instead of doing anything, 
poor soul, she wound her arms closer and 
closer into her shawl. It wasnot a common 
visit that was about to be paid. There was 
Mrs. Kirkman, and Mrs. Askell, and the 
doctor’s sister, and the wife of a new Cap- 
tain, who had come with them; and they 
all swept in, and kissed Mary, and took 
possession of the place. They kissed Mary, 
and shook hands with Aunt Agatha; and 
then Mrs. Kirkman stopped short and look- 
ed at Winnie, and made her a most stately 
curtsey. The others would have done the 
same, had their courage been as good; but 
both Mrs. Askell and Miss Sorbette were 
doubtful how Mary would take it, and com- 
promised, and made some sign of recogni- 
tion in a distant way. Then they all sub- 
sided into chairs and did their best to talk. 
“Tt is a coincidence that brings us all 
here together to-day,” said Mrs. Eicken; 
“Thope it is not too much for you, my dear 
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Mary. How affecting was poor Mr. Och- 
terlony’s death! I hope you have that evi- 
dence of his spiritual state which is the 
only consolation in such a case.” 

“ He was a good man,” said Mary; “ very 
kind, and generous, and just. Hugh, who 
knew him best, was very fond of him ” — 

“ Ah, fond of him! We are all fond of 
our friends,” said Mrs. Kirkman; “ but the 
only real comfort is to know what was their 
spiritual state. Do you know I am very 
anxious about your parish here. If you 
would but take up the work, it would be a 
great thing. And I would like to have a 
talk with Fiugh : he is in an important po- 
sition now; he may influence for good so 
many people. Dear Miss Seton, | am sure 
you will help me all you can to lead him in 
the right way.” 

“ He is such a dear!” said Emma Askell. 
“ He has been to see us four or five times: 
it was so good of him. J didn’t know Mr. 
Ochterlony, Madonna dear; so you need 
not be vexed if I say right out that 1 am so 
glad. Hugh will make such a perfect 
| Squire; and he is such adear. Oh, Miss 
Seton, I know you will agree with me— 
isn’t he a dear ?” 

“ He’s a very fine young fellow,” said 
Miss Sorbette. “I remember him when 
he was only that height, so I think I may 
speak. It seems like yesterday when he 
was at that queer marriage, you know — 
such a funny, wistful little soul. I daresay 
you recollect, Mary, for it was rather bard 
upon you.” 

“ We all recollect,” said Mrs. Kirkman ; 
“don’t speak of it. Thank Heaven, it has 
done tliose dear children no harm.” 

There was something ringing in Mary’s 
ears, but she could not say a word. Her 
voice seemed to die on her lips, and her 
heart in her’ breast. If her boys were to 
hear, and demand an explanation! Some- 
thing almost as bad happened. Winnie, 
who was looking on, whom nobody had 
spoken to, now took it upon her to inter- 





se. 

“What marriage?” she said. “ It must 
have been something of consequence, and I 
should like to know.” 

This question fluttered the visitors in the 
strangest way; none of them looked at 
Winnie, but they looked at each other, with 
a sudden movement of skirts and consulta- 
tion of glances. Mrs. Kirkman put her 
bonnet-strings straight, slowly and sighed ; 
and Miss Sorbette bent down her head with 
great concern, and exclaimed that she had 
ost the button of her glove; and Emma 





Askell shrank behind backs, and made a 
101. 
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great rustling with her dress as if she could | “I am afraid we must not stay,” Mrs. 
not hear. “Oh, it was nothing at all,” she | Kirkman said at last, who was the superior 
said ; being by nature the least hard-heart-| officer. “ I hope we have not been too much 
ed of the three. That was all the answer | for you, my dear Mary. I want so much to 
they gave to Winnie, who was the woman | have a long talk with you about the parish 
who had been talked about. And the next | and the work that is to be done init. If I 
moment all three rushed at Mary, and | could only see you take it up! But I see 
spoke to her in the same breath, in their | you are not able for it now.” : 
agitation ; for at least they were agitated by! “I am not the clergyman,” said Mary, 
the bold coup they had made. It was a| whose temper was slightly touched. “ You 
stroke which Winnie felt. She turned very | know that never was my réle.” ’ 
red and then very pale, but she did not; “Ah, my dear friend!” said Mrs. Kirk- 
flinch : she sat there in the foreground, close | man, and she bent her head forward patheti- 





to them all, till they had said everything | 


they had to say; and held her head high, 
ready to meet the eye of anybody who 
dared to look at her. As for the other 
members of the party, Mary had been driven 
hors de combat, and for the first moment was 
too much occupied with her own feelings to 
perceive the insult that had been directed 
at her sister; and Aunt Agatha was too 
much amazed to take any part. Thus they 


sat,the visitors in a rustle of talk and silk and | 





cally to Mrs. Ochterlony’s, and shook it in 
her face, and kissed her, “if one could al- 
ways feel one’s self justified in leaving it 
in the hands of the clergyman! But you 
are suffering, and I will say no more to-day.” 

And Miss Sorbette too, made a pretence 
of having something very absorbing to say 
to Mrs. Ochterlony; and the exit of the 
visitors was made in a kind of scuffle very 
different from their dignified entrance. 
They had to walk back to the station in the 


agitation and uneasiness, frightened at the | heat of the afternoon, and to sit there in the 


step they had taken, with 


able and unflinching in the midst of them, | 
until the other ladies of the house recovered | 


innie immov-| dusty waiting-room an hour and a half 


waiting for the train. Seldom is justice so 
promptly or poetically executed. And they 


their self-possession. Then an a took to upbraiding each other, as was natu- 


able chill fell upon the party. When such 
visitors came to Kirtell on ordinary occa- 
sions, they were received with pleasant hos- 
pitality. It was not a ceremonious call, it 
was a frank familiar visit, prolonged for an 
hour or two; and though five o’clock tea 
had not then been invented, it was extem- 
porized for the occasion, and fruit was 
gathered, and flowers, and all the pleasant 
country details that please visitors from a 
town. And when it was time to go, every- 
body knew how many minutes were neces- 
sary for the walk to the station, and the 
Cottage people escorted their visitors, and 
waved their hands to them as the train 
started. Such had been the usual routine 
of a visit to Kirtell. But matters were 
changed now. After that uneasy rustle and 
flutter, a silence equally uneasy fell upon 
the assembly. The new Captain’s wife, who 
had never been there before, could not 
make it out. Mrs. Percival sat silent, the 
centre of the group, and nobody addressed 
a word to her; and Aunt Agatha leaned 
back in her chair and never opened her 
lips ; and even Mary gave the coldest, brief- 
est answers to the talk which everybody 
poured upon her at once. It was all quite 
mysterious and unexplainable to the new 
‘Captain's wife. 





ral, and Emma Askell cried, and said it 
was not her fault. And the new Captain’s 
wife asked audibly, if that was the Madonna 
Mary the gentlemen talked about, and the 
house that was so pleasant? Perhaps the 
three ladies in the Cottage did not feel 
much happier; Aunt Agatha rose up trem- 
blingly when they were gone, and went to 
Winnie and kissed her. “ Oh, what does it 
all mean?” Miss Seton cried. It was the 
first time she had seen anyone belonging to 
her pointed at by the finger of scorn. 

“Jt means that Mary’s friends don’t ap- 
prove of me,” said innie; but her lip 

uivered as she spoke. She did not care! 
But yet she was a woman, and she did care, 
whatever she might say. 

And then Mary, too, came and kissed her 
sister. ‘My poor Winnie!” she said, ten- 
derly. She could not be her sister’s par- 
tisan out and out, like Aunt Agatha. Her 
heart was sore for what she knew, and for 
what she did not know; but she could not 
forsake her own flesh and blood. The in- 
quisition of Uncle Penrose and Sir Edward 
was a very small matter indeed in compari- 
son with this woman’s insult, but yet it drew 
Winnie imperceptibly closer to her only re- 
maining friends. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ir was not likely that Will, who had 
speculated so much on the family history, 
should remain unmoved by all these changes. 
His intellect was very lively, and well-de- 
veloped, and his conscience was to a great 
extent dormant. If he had been in the 
way of seeing, or being tempted into actual 
vices, no doubt the lad’s education would 
have served. him in better stead, and his 
moral sense would have been awakened. 
But he had been injured in his finer moral 
perceptions by a very common and very 
unsuspected agency. He had been in the 
way of hearing very small offences indeed 
made into sins. Aunt Agatha had been 
almost as hard upon him for forgetting a 
text as if he had told a lie— and his tutor, 
the curate, had treated a false quantity, ora 
failure of memory, as a moral offence. That 
was in days long passed, and it was Wil- 
frid now who found out his curate in false 
quantities, and scorned him accordingly ; 
and who had discovered that Aunt Agatha 
herself, if she remembered the text, knew 
very little more about it. This system of 
making sins out of trifles had passed quite 
harmlessly over Hugh and Islay; but Wil- 
frid’s was the exceptional mind to which it 
did serious harm. And the more he dis- 
covered that the sins of his childhood were 
not sins, the more confused did his mind 
become, and the more dull his conscience, 
as to those sins of thought and feeling, 
which were the only ones at present into 
which he was tempted. What had any- 
one to do with the complexion of his 
thoughts? If he felt one way or another, 
what had anybody but himself to do with 
that? Other people might dissemble and 
take credit for the emotions approved of 


_by public opinion, but he would be true 


and genuine. And accordingly he did not 
see why he should pretend to be pleased at 
Hugh’s advancement. He was not pleased. 
He said to himself that it went against all 
the rules of natural justice. Hugh was no 
better than he; on the contrary, he was 
less clever, less capable of mental exertion, 
which, so far as Will knew, was the only 
standard of superiority; and yet he was 
Mr. Ochterlony of Earlston, with a house 
and estate, with affairs to manage, and 
tenants to influence, and the Psyche and the 
Venus to do what he liked with: whereas 
Will was nobody, and was to have two thou- 
sand pounds for all his inheritance. He 
had been talking, too, a great deal to Mr. 
Penrose, and that had not done him any 
good; for Uncle Penrose’s view was that 








nothing should stand in the way of acquir- 
ing money or othér wealth — nothing but 
the actual law. To do anything dishonest, 
that could be punished, was of course pure 
insanity. — not to say crime; but to let any 
sort of false honour, or pride, or delicacy 
stand between you and the acquisition of 
money was almost as great insanity, accord- 
ing to his ideas. “Go into business ‘and 
keep at it, and you may buy him up — him 
and his beggarly estate ” — had been Uncle 
Penrose’s a suggestion ; and it was 
a good deal in Wilfrid’s mind. To be sure 
it was quite opposed to the intellectual 
tendency which fed him to quite a different 
class of pursuits. But what was chiefly be- 
fore him in the meantime was Hugh, pre- 
ferred to so much distinction, and honour, 
and glory ; and yet, if the truth were known, 
a very stupid sort of fellow in comparison 
with himself — Will. And it was not only 
that he wag Mr. Ochterlony of Earlston. 
He was first with everybody. Sir Edward, 
who took but little notice of Will, actually 
consulted Hugh, and he was the first to be 
thought of in any question that occurred in 
the Cotta e; and, what went deepest of all, 
Nelly — Nelly Askell whom Will had ap- 
propriated, not as his love, for his mind had 
not as yet opened to that idea, but as his 
sympathiser-in-chief — the listener to all his 
complaints and speculations — his audience 
whom nobody had any right to take from 
him — Nelly had gone over to his brother’s 
side. And the idea of going into business, 
even at the cost of abandoning all his fa- 
vourite studies, and sticking close to it, and 
buying him up—him and his beggarly 
estate — was a good deal at this moment 
in Wilfrid’s thoughts. Even the new- 
comer, Winnie, who might if she pleased 
have won him to herself, had preferred 
Hugh. So that he was alone on his side, 
and everybody was on his brother’s—a 
position which often confuses right and 
wrong, even to minds least set upon their 
own will and way. 

He was sauntering on Kirtell banks a 
few days after the visit above recorded, in 
an unusually uncomfortable state of mind. 
Mrs. Askell had felt great compunction 
about her share in that event, and she had 
sent Nelly, who was known to be a favour- 
ite at the Cottage, with a very anxious let- 
ter, assuring her dear Madonna that it was 
not her fault. Mary had not received the 
letter with much favour, but she had wel- 
comed Nelly warmly ; and Hugh had found 
means to occupy her attention; and Will, 
who saw no place for him, had wandered 
out, slightly sulky, to Kirtell-side. He was 
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free to come and go as he liked. Nobody | 
there had any particulat need of him; and 
a solitary walk is not a particularly enliven- 
ing performance when one has left an 
ertire household occupied and animated be- 
hind. As he wound his way down the bank 
he saw another passenger on the road be- 
fore him, who was not of a description of 
man much known on Kirtell-side. It 
seemed to Will that he had seen this 
figure somewhere before. It must be one 
.of the regiment, one of the gentlemen 
of whom the Cottage was a little jeal- 
ous, and who were thought to seek occa- 
sions of visiting Kirtell oftener than polite- 
ness required. As Will went on, however, 
he saw that the stranger was somebody 
whom he had never seen before ; and curi- | 
osity was a lively faculty in him, and 
readily awakened. Neither was the un- 
known indifferent to Will’s appearance or 
approach ; on the contrary, he girned round 
at the sound of the youth’s step and scru- 
tinised him closely, and lingered that he 
might be overtaken. He was tall, and a| 
handsome man, still young, and with an air 
which only much traffic with the world con- 
fers. No man could have got that look and 
aspect who had lived all his life on Kirtell ; 
and even Will, inexperienced as he was, 
could recognise this. It did not occur to 
him, quick as his intellect was at putting 
things together, who it was; but a little ex- 
pectation awoke in his mind as he quick- 
ened his steps to overtake the stranger, who 
was clearly waiting to be overtaken. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, as soon as 
Wilfrid had come up to him; “are you 
young Ochterlony? I mean, one of the 
young Ochterlonys ?” 

“ No,” said Will, “ and i” yes; I am not 
young Ochterlony, but I am one of the 
young Ochterlonys, as you say.” 

Upon this his new companion gave a 
keen look at him, as if discerning some 
meaning under the words. 

“T thought so,” he said; “and I am Ma- 
jor Percival, whom you may have heard of. 

t is a queer question, but I suppose there 
is no doubt that my wife is up there ?” 

He gave a little jerk with his hand as he 
spoke in the direction of the Cottage. He 
was standing on the very same spot where 
he had seen Winnie coming to him the da 
they first pledged their troth; and ene 
he was far from being a good man, he re- 
membered it, having still a certain love for 
his wife, and the thought gave bitterness to 
his tone. 

“ Yes, she is there,” said Will. 





“Then I will thank you to come back 
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with me,” said Percival. “I don’t want to 
o and send in my name, like a stranger. 
ake me in by the garden, where you enter 
by the window. suppose nobody can 
have any objection to my seeing my wife: 
your aunt, perhaps, or your mother ?” 

“ Perhaps she does not wish to see you,” 
said Will. 

The stranger laughed. 

“It is a pleasant suggestion,” he said ; 
“but at least you cannot object to admit 
me, and let me try.” 

Wilfrid might have hesitated if he had 
been more fully contented with everybody 
belonging to him; but, to tell the truth, he 
knew no reason why Winnie’s husband 
should not see her. He had not been 
sufficiently interested to wish to fathom the 
secret, and he had accepted, not: caring 
much about it, Aunt Agatha’s oft-repeated 
declaration, that their visitor had arrived so 
suddenly to give her “a delightful surprise.” 
Wilfrid did not care much about the matter, 
and he made no inquiries into it. He 
turned accordingly with the new-comer, 
not displeased to be the first of the house to 
make acquaintance with him. Percival 
had all a man’s advantage over his wife in 
respect to wear and tear. She had lost her 
youth, her freshness, and all that gave its 
chief charm to her beauty, but he had lost 
very little in outward appearance. Poor 
Winnie’s dissipations were the mildest pleas- 
ures in comparison with his, and yet he 
had kept even his youth, while hers was 
gone for ever. And he had not the air of 
a bad man — perhaps he was not actually a 
bad man. He did whatever he liked with- 
out acknowledging any particular restraint 
of duty, or truth, or even honour, except 
the limited standard of honour current 
among men of his class — but he had no 
distinct intention of being wicked; and he 
was, beyond dispute, a little touched by see- 
ing, as he had just done, the scene of' that 
meeting which had decided Winnie’s fate. 
He went up the bank considerably softened, 
and disposed to be very kind. It was he 
who had been in the wrong in ‘their last 
desperate struggle, and he found it easy to 
forgive himself; and Aunt Agatha’s garden, 
and the paths, and flower-pots he remember- 
ed so well, softened him more and more. 
If he had gone straight in, and nothing had 
happened, he would have kissed his wife in 
the most amiable way. and forgiven her, and 
been in perfect amity with everybody — 
but this was not how it was to be. 

Winnie was sitting as usual, unoccupied, 
indoors. As she was not doing anything 
her eyes were free to wander further than if 
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they had been more particularly engaged, 
and at that moment, as it happened, they 
were turned in the direction of the window 
from which she had so often watched Sir Ed- 
ward’s light. All at once she started to her 
feet. It was what she had looked for from 
the first; what, perhaps, in the stagnation 
of the household quiet here she had longed 
for. High among the roses and waving 
hodneysuckles she caught a momentary 
glimpse of a head which she could have ree- 
ognised at any distance. At that sight all 
the excitement of the interrupted struggle 
rushed back into her heart. A pang of 
fierce joy, and hatred, and opposition 
moved her. There he stood who had done 
her so much wrong; who had trampled on 
all her feelings and insulted her, and yet 
gg to love her, and dared to seek 
er. Winnie did not say anything to her 
companions; indeed she was too much en- 
grossed at the moment to remember that 
she had any companions. She turned and 
fled without a word, disappearing swiftly, 
noiselessly, in an instant, as people have a 
gift of doing when much excited. She was 
shut up in her room, with her door locked, 
before any one knew she had stirred. It 
is true he was not likely to come up-stairs 
and assail her by force; but she did not 
think of that. She locked her door and 
sat down, with her heart beating, and her 
breath coming quick, expecting, hoping — 
— herself have said fearing — an at- 
tack. ; ‘ 

Winnie thought it was a long time before 
Aunt Agatha came, softly, tremulously, to 
her door, but in reality it was but a few 
minutes. He had come in, and had taken 
matters with a high hand, and had demand- 
ed to see his wife. “ He will think it is we 
who are keeping you away from him. He 
will not believe you do not want to come,” 
said poor Aunt Agatha, at the door. 

“Nothing shall induce me to see him,” 
said Winnie, admitting her. “1 told you 
so: nothing in the world — not if he were 
to go down on his knees—not if he 
were” — 

“My dear love, I don’t think he means 
to go down on his knees,” said Aunt Agatha, 


anxiously. “ He does not think he is in the 
wrong. Oh, Wirmie, my darling !—if it 


was only for the sake of other people — to 
keep them from talking, you know” — 

“ Aunt Agatha, you are mistaken if you 
think I care,” said Winnie. “ As for Mary’s 
friends, they are old-fashioned idiots. They 
think a woman should shut herself up like 
an Eastern slave when her husband is not 
there. I have done nothing to be ashamed 
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of. And he—Oh, if you knew how he 
had insulted me ! — Oh, if you only knew! 
I tell you I will not consent to see him, for 
nothing in this world.” 

Winnie was a different woman as she 
spoke. She was no longer the worn and 
faded creature she had been. Her eyes 
were sparkling, her cheeks glowing. It 
was a clouded and worn magnificence, but 
still it was a return to her old splendour. 

“Oh, Winnie, my dear love, you are 
fond of him in spite of all,” said Aunt 
Agatha. “It will all come right, my dar- 
ling, yet. You are fond of each other in 
spite of all.” 

“You don’t know what you say,’ said 
Winnie, in a blaze of indignation. — 
“Fond of him !—if you could but know! 
Tell him to think of how we parted. Tell 
him I will never more trust myself near 
him again.” 

It was witlf this decision, immovable and 
often repeated, that Miss Seton at last re- 
turned to her undesired guest. But she 
sent for Mary to come and speak to her be- 
fore she went into the drawing-room. Aunt 
Agatha was full of schemes and anxious 
desires. She could not make peopie do 
what was right, but if she could so plot and 
manage appearances as they that should seem 
to do what was right, surely that was better 
than nothing. She sent for Mrs. Ochterlony 
into the dining-room, and she began to take 
out the best silver, and arrange the green 
finger-glasses, to lose no time. 

“What is the use of telling all the world 
of our domestic troubles?” said Aunt 
Agatha. “My dear, though Winnie will 
not see him, would it not be better to keep 
him to dinner, and show that we are friend- 
ly with him all the same? So long as he is 
with us, nobody is to know that Winnie 
keeps in her own room. After the way 
these people behaved to the poor dear 
child ” — 

“They were very foolish and ill-bred,” 
said Mary, “ but it was because she had her- 
self been foolish, not because she was away 
from her husband; and I do not like him 
to be with my boys.” 

“ But for your dear sister's sake! Oh, 
Mary, my love, for Wiunie’s sake!” said 
Aunt Agatha; and Mary yielded, though 
she saw no benefit in it. It was her part 
to go back into the drawing-room, and 
make the best of Winnie’s resistanée, and 
convey the invitation to this unlooked-for 
guest, while Aunt Agatha looked after the 
dinner, and impressed upon Peggy that 
perhaps Major Percival might not be able 


jto stay ‘long; and was it not sad that the 
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very of her husband came to see her, Mrs. 


Percival should have such a bad headache ? 
“ She is lying down, poor dear, in hopes of 
being able to sit up a little in the evening,” 
said the anxious but innocent deceiver — 
doubly innocent since she deceived nobody, 
not even the housemaid, far less Peggy. 
As for Major Percival, he was angry and 
excited, as Winnie was, but not to an equal 
extent. He did not believe in his wife’s re- 
sistance. He sat down in the familiar room, 
and expected every moment to see Winnie 
rush down in her impulsive way, and throw 
herself into his arms. Their struggles had 
not terminated in this satisfactory way of 
late, but still she had gone very far in leav- 
ing him, and he had gone far in condesceftt- 
ing to come to seek her; and there seemed 
no reason why the monster quarrel should 
not end in a monster reconciliation, and all 
go on as before. 

But it was bad policy to leave him with 
Mary. The old instinctive dislike that had 
existed between them from the first woke 
up again unawares. Mrs. Ochterlony could 
not conceal the fact that she took no pleas- 
ure in his society, and had no faith in him. 
She stayed in the room because she could 
not help it, but she did not pretend to be 
cordial. When he addressed himself to 
Will, and took the boy into his confidence, 
and spoke to him as to another man of the 
world, he could see, and was pleased to see, 
the contraction in Mary’s forehead. In this 
one point she was afraid of him, or at least 
he thought so. Winnie stayed upstairs with 
the door locked, watching to see him go 
away ; and Hugh, to whom Winnie had been 
perhaps more confidential than to any one 
else in the house, went out and in, in dis- 
pleasure ill-concealed, avoiding all inter- 
course with the stranger. And Mary sat on 
thorns, bearing him unwilling company, and 
Nelly watched and marvelled. Poor Aunt 
Agatha all the time arranged her best silver, 
and filled the old-fashioned epergne with 
flowers, thinking she was doing the very 
best for her child, saving her reputation, 
and leaving the way open for a reconcilia- 
tion between her and her husband; and ut- 
terly unconscious of any other harm that 
could befal. 

When the dinner-hour arrived, however 
= was five o’elock, an hour which Aunt 

gatha thought a good medium between the 
early and the late), Major Percival’s brow 
was very cloudy. He had waited and lis- 
tened, and Winnie had not come, and now, 
when they sat down at the table, she was 
still invisible. ‘“ Does not my wife mean to 

- favour us with her company ?” he asked, 





insolently, incredulous after all, that she 
could persevere so long, and expecting to 
hear that she was only “late as usual;” 
upon which Aunt Agatha looked at Mary 
with anxious beseeching eyes. 

“ My sister is not coming down to-day,” 
said Mary, with hesitation, “at least I be- 
lieve ” — 

“ Oh, my dear love, you know it is only 
because she has one of her bad headaches !” 
Aunt Agatha added, precipitately, with 
tears of entreaty in her eyes. 

Percival looked at them both, and he 
thought he understood it all. It was Mary 
who was abetting her sister in her rebellion, 
encouraging her to defy him. It was she 
who was resisting Miss Seton’s well-meant 
efforts to bring them together. He saw it 
all as plain, or thought he saw it, as if he 
had heard her tactics determined upon. He 
had let her alone and restrained his natural 
impulse to injure the woman he disliked, but 
now she had set herself in his way, and let 
her look to it. This dinner, which poor 
Aunt Agatha had brought about against 
everybody’s will, was as uncomfortable a 
meal as could be imagined. She was miser- 
able herself, dreading every moment that he 
might burst out into a torrent of rage against 
Winnie before “ the servants,” or that Win- 
nie’s bell would ring violently and she would 
send a message —so rash and inconsiderate 
as she was — to know when Major Percival 
was going away. And nobody did anything 
to help her out of it. Mary sat at the foot 
of the table as stately as a queen, showing 
the guest only such attentions as were abso- 
lutely necessary. Hugh, except when he 
talked to Nelly, who sat beside him, was as 
disagreeable asa young man who particularly 
desires to be disagreeable and feels that his 
wishes have not been consulted, can be. 
And as for the guest himself, his countenance 
was black as night. It was a heavy price to 
pay for the gratification of saying to every- 
body that Winnie’s husband had come to see 
her, and had spent the day at the Cottage. 
But then Aunt Agatha had not the remotest 
idea that beyond the annoyance of the mo- 
ment it possibly could do any harm. 

It was dreadful to leave him with the two 
boys after dinner, who probably — or at 
least Hugh — might not be so civil as was to 
be wished; but still more dreadful it was 
ten minutes after to hear Hugh’s voice with 
Nelly in the garden. Why had he left his 
guest ? 

“ He left me,” said Hugh. “ He went out 
under the verandah to smoke his cigar I 
don’t deny I was very glad to get away.” 

“ But I am sure, Hugh, you are very fond 
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of smoking cigars,” said Aunt Agatha, in her| innocent peaceful house. However after 
anxiety and fright. his pause he resumed, making a new start 


“ Not always,” Hugh answered, “ nor un-| as it were, and doing it deliberately, “ some- 
der all circumstances.” -And he laughed | times it may make a difference to a man 
and coloured a little, and looked at Nelly| whether he was born in’37 or’38. You 
by his side, who blushed too. were born in ’38, were you? Ah! I ought 

“ So there is nobody with him but Will!” | to recollect.” 
said Aunt Agatha with dismay, as she went| “ Why ought you to recollect?” asked 
in to where Mary was sitting ; and the news| Will, startled by the meaning in his com- 
was still more painful to Mary. Will was| panion’s face. 
the only member of the family who was| “I was present at a ceremony that took 
really civil to the stranger, except Aunt| place about then,” said Percival; “a curi- 
Agatha, whose anxiety was plainly written | ous sort of story. I’ll tell it you some time. 
in her countenance. He was sitting now | How is the property left,do you know? 
under the verandah which shaded the din- | Is it to him in particular as being the fa- 
ing-room windows, quite at the other side | vourite, and that sort of thing? —or is it 
of the house, smoking his cigar, and Will! simply to the eldest son ?” 
sat dutifully and not unwillingly by, listen-| “Simply to the eldest son,” said Will, 
ing to his talk. It was anew kind of talk to! more and more surprised. 

Will— the talk of a man blasé, yet incap-| Percival gave such a whistle as Uncle 

able of existing out of the world of which he. Penrose had given when he heard of the 

was sick—a man who did not pretend to) Museum, and nodded his head repeatedly. 

be a good man, nor even possessed of prin- | “Tt would be good fun to turn the tables,” 

ciples. Perhaps the parish of Kirtell in | he said, as if he were making a remark to 
eneral would not have thought it very edi-| himself. 

ing talk. “ How could you turn the tables? What 

“It is he who has come into the property, |do you mean? What do you know about 
I suppose,” said Percival, pomting lazily | it? cried Will, who by this time was get- 
with his cigar towards the other oat of the | ting excited. Hugh came within his line of 
oo where Hugh was visible far off with | vision now and then, with Nelly — always 

elly. “Get on well with him, eh? Ij)with Nelly. It was only the younger 
should say not, if the question was asked of | brother, the inferior member of the house- 
me?” hold, who was left with the unwelcome 

“ Oh yes, well enough,” said Will, in mo-| guest. If any one could turn the tables! 
mentary confusion, and with a clouding of And again he said, almost fiercely, “ What 
his brows. “There is nothing wrong with | do you mean ?” 
him. It’s the system of eldest sons that is) “It is very easy to tell you what I mean; 
wrong. I have nothing to say against| and I wonder what your opinion will be of: 
Hugh.” systems then,” said Percival.” By Jove! it’s 
_ “ By dove,” said Percival, “ the difficulty | an odd position, and I don’t envy you. You 
18 to find out which is anybody’s eldest son.| think you’re the youngest, and you were 
I never find fault with systems, for my part.” born as you say in ’38 ?” 

“Qh, about that there can’t be any | “Good heavens! what has that to do 
doubt,” said Will; “he is six years older with it?” cried Wilfrid. ‘“ Of course I 
than I am. Iam only the youngest ; though I was born in ’38. Tell me what you 
I don’t see what it matters to a man, for my | mean.” 
part, being born in ’ 32 or ’ 38.” |. “ Well, then, I'll tell you what I mean,” 

“ Sometimes it makes a dealof difference,” | said Percival, tossing away the end of his 
said Percival; and then he paused: for a| cigar, “ and plainly, too. That fellow there, 
man, even when he is pushed on by malice who gives himself such airs, is no more the 


and hate and all uncharitableness, may hes- eldest son than am. The property belongs 
itate before he throws a firebrand into an to you.” 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 
Notices of some of his Contemporaries. 
Commenced by Charles Robert Leslie, 
R.A. Continued and concluded by Tom 
Taylor, M.A. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1865. 


WE resume, according to promise,* our 
consideration of the lite of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and we propose to follow that gifted 
and worthy man to the close of his distinguish- 
ed life. We have already said that in the 
rage which — that of Reynolds, 

inglish painting had sunk very low. But 
when art has passed through its various 
stages of decay till it has lapsed into vapid 
imitation there is a natural tendency to a re- 
vival. Nothing is left in the practice of the de- 
generate masters which can continue to com- 
mand the reverence of a gifted pupil, and 
genius soon discovers that 1t must innovate 
if it aspires to rise above mechanic medioc- 
rity. Feebleness in Italy had not been 
succeeded by a reaction of vigour. ‘The 

ainters,’ said Reynolds, ‘ before the age of 

aphael are better than the painters since 
the time of Carlo Maratti. The reason is, 
the former have nothing but truth in view ; 
whereas the others do not even endeavour to 
see for themselves, but receive, by report 
only, what has before passed through many 
hands.’ They were servile mimics of their 
predecessors, and never got beyond a tame 
and superficial mannerism. In England the 
incapacity of one generation was the cause 
of the originality of the next. Ten years 
before Reynolds went to London Hogarth 
had broken loose from traditional trammels 
to inaugurate a style in which he had no pre- 
cursors and is never likely to have an equal. 
Neither his technical skill — though it was 
considerable — nor the scale of his figures 
was adequate to effect a general revolution 
in art. This was the work of three men, 
who without concert had deviated from the 
contemporary insipidity and struck into a 
new and splendid road. Wilson, whose sole 
instructor was an obscure portrait-painter, 
subsequently formed himself in Italy by the 


ginals of nature which he saw with his own 
eyes, and imitated not in the manner of those 
masters but his own.’ The words were just 
as true of Reynolds. He had only followed 
that he might lead. The history of his stu- 
dent life was the counterpart of that of Wil- 
son and Gainsborough, and his influence 
was by far the greatest of the three in 
emancipating English a from its 
thraldom. ‘He was proud of the free and 
varied power which was manifested later at 
the Academy exhibitions, and he used to 
say, as Farington reports, ‘that the inde- 
pendence of the national character was a 
parent even in our works of art, whic 
through all their gradations of merit showed 
that they were the productions of men who 
thought for themselves.’ This is a distinc- 
tion which our leading painters have main- 
tained ever since. 

The public quickly recognised the right- 
ful supremacy of Reynctis, but the old 
school was not without its adherents, and 
among the number was Hogarth. His ori- 
ginality had not reconciled him to the innova- 
tions of others, and he preferred, or profess- 
ed to prefer, Cotes to Reynolds. In his own 
style Cotes was a commendable artist. He 
belonged to the class of what Sir Joshua 
called ‘the cold painter of portraits.’ If 
allowance is made for the stiffness of his 
forms, he was a good copyist of literal na- 
ture, and gave true and strong representa- 
tions of his sitters. Here his power stopped. 
He could not inform his faces with mind and 
heart, or invest his figures with grace and 
dignity, or impart poetic sentiment to inci- 
dents from common life, or thrill the spec- 
tator with the magical effects of composi- 
tion and colour. Hogarth, who was vain and 
arrogant, was supposed to have spoken with 
asperity of Reynolds out of envy at his 
fame ; * but, whatever jealousy may have 
perverted the verdict of the pictorial novel- 
ist, it is certain that he knew little of the 
Italian schools of painting and his own at- 
tempts in portrait were of the literal kind. 
His theory embodied the vulgar prejudices 


* His extravagant envy and vanity are the prin- 





study of nature and the great masters of 
landseape.. While Reynolds was serving 
an apprenticeship to Hudson, another com- 
monplace artist, Hayman, was the nominal 
tutor of Gainsborough. The genius of the 
lad was not developed till he had done with 
his teacher, and took Rubens, Teniers, and 
Vandyke for his guides. ‘What he thus 


learnt,’ says Reynolds ‘ he applied to the ori- 


* Living Age, No. 1152, 


cipal charges brought against Hogarth by Church- 
ill in the satirica! epistle he addressed to him after 
their quarrel. The poet says that he had often heard 
him babble through a long summer’s day in praise of 
himself, and that if some celebrated old master was 
mentioned with respect he turned pale, and flew 
into a passion, He is accused of exerting all his 
yower to keep down rising worth, and reserving 
1is good word for sycophants without merit. 
they exhibited any talent his friendliness was imme- 
| diately convertéd into enmity. The vain are often 
| generous applauders of merit, but the conceit of Ho- 
garth seems undoubtedly to have been of that odious 
class which hates all excellence except its own. 
such was the intolerance of his self-sufficiency that 
i the slightest contradiction threw him into a rage. 
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which have often blunted the perceptions 
and misled the judgment of persons who are 
ignorant of art. ‘1 found,’ he said, * by mor- 
tfying experience, that whoever will suc- 
ceed in portraiture must adopt the mode rec- 
ommended in Gray’s “ Fables,” and make 
divinities of all who sit to him. Whether 
or not this childish affectation will ever be 
done away with is a doubtful question. 
None of those who have attempted to reform 
it have yet succeeded ; nor unless portrait 
painters in general become more honest and 
their customers less vain is there much rea- 
son to expect that they ever will.’ The crit- 
icism is a mistake. ‘Titian, Vandyke, and 
Reynolds did not gain their pre-eminence 
because they were great flatterers, but be- 
cause they were great painters. Nor in 
ennobling countenances were they influ- 
enced y the sordid object of pandering to 
vanity, but their predominant thought was 
the excellence of the picture. They were 
enamoured of their art, and improved upon 
the bare prosaic features that they might ful- 
fil its requirements. The lasting admiration 
excited by their works is due in no small part 
to the qualities which Hogarth condemned. 
Northcote once remarked to Miss Reynolds 
that ‘ he had never seen a picture by Jervas, 
which was rather extraordinary as he was 
a fashionable painter in his day.’ ‘ Brother,’ 
said Miss Reynolds, turning to Joshua ‘ how 
happens it that we never meet with any pic- 
tures by Jervas?’ ‘ Because,’ he replied, 
‘ they are all up in the garret.’ There the 
commonplace portraits of past generations 
are conveyed to make room for their suc- 
cessors; and, except from the celebrity of 
the subject, the likeness will not long con- 
tinue to interest unless it is associated with 
art of a different order from that of Jervas 
and Cotes. In respect to mere likeness, the 
deviation of the great masters from slavish fi- 
delity is mostly — as in the instance of the 
portrait of Goldsmith — but the subordina- 
tion of'a lower species of likeness to a higher. 
‘The ideal face,’ says Southey, ‘of any one 
to whom we are tenderly attached — the 
face which is enshrined in our heart of 
hearts, and which comes to us in dreams 
long after it has mouldered in the grave — 
that face is not the exact mechanical coun- 
tenance of the beloved person, but its ab- 
stract, its idealisation, or rather its realisa- 
tion; the spirit of the countenance, its es- 
sence, and its life.’ The face which survives 
in the memory, which is the epitome of the 
man, which is the embodiment of soul and 
disposition, is the face which a genius strives 
to depict upon his canvas, and it would be a 
debasement to accommodate it to the de- 





fective perceptions which can only appre- 
ciate gross and material lineaments. 

Many artists who have distanced their ri- 
vals at starting have been spoilt by success. 
They have been content with the acquisi- 
tions which had secured them reputation, 
they have gone on repeating their old stock 
of ideas, they have grown slovenly in their 
execution, and have deteriorated when they 
no longer strove to improve. The lofty aims 
of Reynolds preserved him from the danger. 
‘He was looking out, said Northcote to 
Hazlitt, ‘to see what the world thought of 
him, or thinking what figure he should make 
by the side of Correggio or Vandyke, not 
pluming himself on being a better painter 
than some one in the next street, or sur- 
prised that the people at his own table 
should speak in praise of his pictures.’ His 
steady efforts to rise upwards maintained 
his popularity to the end. The public never 
tired of him in his long career, for he kept 
their admiration alive by fresh excellences ; 
and if the tide of fashion set in favour of 
some new idol it turned again before long, 
and Reynolds retained the first place in 
estimation as in merit. 

A memorable event in the life of Rey- 
nolds occurred during hi residence in Great 
Newport Street. The Miss Cotterells, who 
lived opposite to him, were acquainted with 
Johnson. Reynolds met him at their house 
in 1753 or 1754, and a lasting friendship 
ensued. The intimacy auaneed a new im- 
pulse to the active intellect of the painter. 
‘Whatever merit,’ he wrote towards the 
close of his career, ‘ my Discourses have, 
must be imputed, in a great measure, to the 
education which I may be said to have had 
under Dr. Johnson. I do not mean to say, 
though it certainly would be to their credit 
if I could say it with truth, that he contrib- 
uted even a single sentiment to them, but 
he qualified my mind to think justly. No 
man had, like him, the faculty of teaching 
inferior minds the art of thinking. The ob- 
servations which he made on poetry, on life, 
and on everything about us, I applied to 
our art. ‘Nothing, said Burke, ‘showed 
more the greatness of Sir Joshua’s parts than 
his taking advantage of the writings and 
conversation of Johnson, and making 
some application of them to his profession, 
when Johnson neither understood, nor de- 
sired to understand, anything of painting.’ * 
The comparison was unjust. Johnson was 


* The knowledge of Burke himself was chiefly 
confined to abstract theory, ‘I know nothing,’ he 
said, ‘of the arts but what I may agers have en- 
yea to know concerning the philosophy of 
them, 





blind in one eye, and could only see with the 
other by applying it close to an object and 
oer moving his head over the surface. 

e had to look at a picture in successive 
fragments, and could never, he said, dis- 
cover the least resemblance to the subject 
it was designed to represent. The defect 
was not mental but physical.. Nature had 
denied him the full measure of vision, and 
it was impossible he should form the crud- 
est notion of qualities which appealed ex- 
clusively to another order of sight than that 
which he possessed. The censure might 
more properly have been directed against 
Goldsmith, who used to confess to Reynolds, 
with a laugh, that he had no comprehension 
of painting. A passage in the ‘ Citizen of 
the World’ is a proof that his humility had 
not enticed him into exaggerating his inca- 
pacity. ‘I know no other motive,’ he says, 
‘but vanity that induces the great to tes- 
tify such an inordinate passion for pictures. 
Atter the piece is bought, and gazed at eight 
or ten days, the purchaser’s pleasure must 
surely be over: all the satistaction he can 
then have is to show it to others.’ Upon 
the same principle every beauty in the ar- 
chitecture of a city, or the decoration of a 
house, must equally pall in eight or ten days, 
and what passes for good taste ought prop- 
erly to be branded for vanity and extrava- 
gance. Goldsmith’s intercourse with Rey- 
nolds, who loved him for his virtues and 
never made sport of his foibles, did not 
quicken his perceptions, and he tells the 
great painter, in the Dedication to the ‘ De- 
serted Village,’‘I am ignorant of the art 
in which you are said to excel.’ * 

Johnson was the first of many celebrities 
who became the intimates of Reynolds. 
Gainsborough says of himself, in one of his 
letters, that he was ‘ well read in the volume 
of nature, which was learning sufficient for 
him.’ The jealous devotion with which 
Reynolds followed his art was completely 
free from this taint of professional narrow- 
ness. His relish was not confined to the 
pointed precepts of Johnson, which derived 
a zest from their piquancy. He had an 
eager interest in general knowledge, and 
loved to dip into books in his leisure hours. 
‘What such desultory reading,’ he said in 
his ‘ Discourses,’ ‘ cannot afford may be sup- 
plied by the conversation of learned men, 
which is the best of all substitutes for those 
who have not the means of deep study.’ 
Conversation in the circle in which he 


* The gaat sgueethy which existed between 
them is described in a kindred spirit in Mr. Fors- 


ter’s life of Goldsmith, and it would be superflous to 
repeat the particulars detailed in this popular work. 
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moved was a commerce of minds. He 
maintained his place in the rare assemblage 
of talent, and Burke, writing of him in 1792 
to Mrs. Bunbury, called him ‘ the ornament 
of his country, and delight of society.” He 
not only founded the English school of art, 
but by his intellectual refinement he com- 
menced the personal reformation of the 
artists. ‘ Reynolds,’ wrote Burke to Barry 
in August, 1767, ‘still keeps that superiority 
over the rest which he always had from his 
genius, sense, and morals.’ The phrase 
bears witness to the contempt entertained 
by the artist world of that period for the 
decencies of life. Hogarth was gross and 
illiterate, and if he did not follow their ex- 
ample he at least ‘ revelled in the company 
of the drunken and profligate.’ He lived 
chiefly with mechanics, or with persons 
who were only one degree above them, 
and, rude as were the lower orders in those 
days, he was continually in disgrace with 
his boon companions for misbehaviour. 
Hayman, more famous for his debauchery 
than his paintings, corrupted the youthful 
mind of Geinchineagh, and the pupil never 
got rid of the contagion. His wife and 
daughters were little check to his dissolute 
habits, and he only frequented the society 
in which he could indulge his lax talk, and 
unrestrained freedoms. Wilson joined to 
offensive manners a fondness for coarse con- 
viviality, and his nose, bloated with beer- 
drinking, was the jest of the boys in the 
street. When the heads of the profession 
were low and licentious in their tastes the 
subordinates were sure to tread in the foot- 
steps of their leaders. Reynolds rose supe- 
rior to the influences which surrounded him. 
‘Such,’ says Farington, ‘was the undeviat- 
ing propriety of his deportment, that where- 
ever he appeared he invariably gave a tone 
of decorum to the society.’ He equally 
gave a tone to the rising generation, which 
changed the position of English painters. 
An artist, who was contemporary with him, 
contrasting, in the early part of the next 
century, his past experience with his pres- 
ent, said at a meefing of his brethren, ‘1 
now see only gentlemen before me.’ 

In 1758 Reynolds raised his prices to 
twenty, forty, and eighty guineas for a 
head, half-length, and whole length. From 
the unusual number of the works he threw off, 
Northcote says that his profession was more 
lucrative at this period than when his 
charges became higher. The celerity with 
which he turned out a picture was extraor- 
dinary. Mr. Taylor finds from his pocket- 
books that in 1758 he had 159 sitters, 














which is at the rate of rather more than a 
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portrait to every two days. His facility 
was not even then at its height. ‘ He took,’ 
said Fuseli, ‘infinite pains at first to finish 
his work, but afterwards when he had ac- 

uired a greater readiness of hand he 

ashed on with his brush.’ The freedom 
and boldness of his execution increased for 
many years to come. Here and there we 
are informed of the time he bestowed upon 
particular productions. In 1762 he painted 
In a week the celebrated picture of Garrick 
between Tragedy and Comedy, and in 1773 
he completed the head of Beattie and 
sketched the rest of the figure, in a single 
sitting of five hours. He did not consider 
it a disadvantage to be hurried, but held 


- that the concentration of effort made amends 


for more leisurely workmanship. The rapid 
succession with which his portraits followed 
each other renders more surprising the vari- 
ety of his designs, which would be supposed 
to have demanded deliberate thought. In the 
formal parts, he could call in the help of as- 
sistants. He had several drapery men in his 
employ, * and such was the advantage of their 
mechanic aid, that Northcote had heard 
him observe that no one ever acquired a 
fortune by his own harids alone. The whole 
of his productions did not turn to gold. 
Some of them were neyer paid for, and 
some were rejected. In passing through 
his ny with Northcote, he pointed to a 
family group which had been-declined, and 
said, ‘ Pity so much good work should be 
thrown away.’ A few of his pictures may 
have been refused from a real want of like- 
ness. They may have been among those 
exceptions to his general success which led 
Hoppner to express his surprise that Rey- 
nol s could venture to send home portraits 
which had so little resemblance to the ori- 
ginals. The excellence of the work was 
more often the cause of its condemnation. 
Art and likeness are too exquisite and re- 
fined to be comprehended by persons who 
could recognise nothing deeper than a 
staring facsimile. A friend observed to 
Reynolds that from the number of his pic- 
tures for which he received no payment, 


* The best known was Peter Toms, who became 
an R. A., and who had the reputation, Northcote 
says, of being the most skilful of those who made 
drapery-painting a trade, His style was heavy and 
formal, which Reynolds corrected with his free and 
flowing brush. Toms once painted a state dress 
where the expression required some simple attire. 
Sir Joshua remonstrated, and said that the drapery 
did not accord with the head. ‘ That,’ replied Toms, 
‘is because your heads are painted on a diminished 
scale,’ by which he meant that they were smaller 
than life. Reynolds misunderstood him, and ex- 
claimed, in great alarm, ‘ What! do you say that I 


his paintings probably did not bring him 
above ten guineas each, and Reynolds re- 
plied, with a smile, that he thought ‘ ten 

uineas each was a very reasonable profit.’ 

he allowance for losses was extravagant. 
The works which ultimately remained with 
him were comparatively few, and his earn- 
ings, after all deductions, were large. In 
1762 he was making, as Johnson wrote 
word to Baretti, six thousand a year, and 
once, when lamenting the interruptions 
from idle visitors, he dropped the remark, 
‘Those people do not consider that my 
time is worth five guineas an hour.’ * 

The influx of riches did not relax his ex- 
ertions, for his art was his passion. Till he 
laid aside his pencil forever he was constant 
to his painting-room from ten to four, and 
he himself says that he went on ‘ labour- 
ing as hard as a mechanic working for 
his bread.’ He was sometimes enticed into 
paying a visit to a country seat, and he 
always returned from the relaxation and 
luxuries with the feeling that ‘he had 
been kept from his natural food.” His 
speedy attainment to wealth and fame had 
no effect in corrupting his unassuming sim- 
plicity. ‘There goes a man,’ said Johnson, 
‘not to be spoiled by prosperity ;’ and 
Burke records that ‘his native humility, 
modesty, and candour, never forsook him.’ 
Northcote re-echoes the testimony, and tells 
us further that Reynolds appeared to under- 
rate both his talents and his paintings. He was 
led by his diffidence to assent to the foolish 
talk of the day, and because he was transcend- 
ent in portraits he admitted that they be- 
longed to a secondary style of art, however 
elevated the sentiment and consummate the 
execution. Allan Cunningham states that ‘he 
could endure to be flattered ;’ but his asso- 
ciates declare that flattery was thrown 
away upon him. ‘To the compliments which 
he received,’ says Farington, ‘ he listened 
and bowed, but it was rather as one submit- 
ting to the remarks than with the com- 
placency of self-satisfaction.’ ‘ Sir Joshua,’ 
said Northcote to Hazlitt, ‘always despised 
malicious reports. He knew they would 
blow over. He as little regarded exag- 
gerated praise. Nothing you could say had 
any effect if he was not satisfied with him- 
self.’ The reflection was frequently in his 
mouth, that every man was surrounded by 
a little circle of admirers, who, from interest 


* Allan Cunningham sneers at this remark from a 
‘disciple of the grand historical school of Raphael 
and Angelo,’ as if it was a merit in a painter to 
sacrifice his gains to idle visiters. A man does not 
the less love his art for itself because he objects 





og in a little manner? Did you say mine is a 
ittle manner?’ 


to be robbed of his professional earnings by incon- 
siderate loungers. 
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or friendship, praised him unduly, and that 
to learn the truth it was necessary to 
deaf to partial courtiers and listen to the 
ruder voice of the outer world. The allega- 
tion of Allan Cunningham, that Reynolds 
himself indulged in adulation, and ‘ soothed 
his sitters by professional flattery,’ is contra- 
dicted by Tedtunta. ‘This,’ he said to 
Hazlitt, ‘is far from the truth. He flat- 
tered nobody, and instead of gossiping or 
making it his study to amuse his sitters, 
minded his own business.’ When they for- 
got what was due to him he asserted his in- 

ependence, and ‘ always,’ says Smith in his 
Life of Nollekens, ‘ withstood their fantastic 
head-tossings.’ 

Johnson upon some sudden emergency 
requested Reynolds to furnish him with an 
“Idler” The essay appeared on Sept. 29, 
1759, and was devoted to ridiculing the 
false connoisseurship which prevailed. The 
pretenders to taste had picked up a few 
rules, which were either altogether erro- 
neous or only of partial application, and by 
these they judged every picture they saw. 
They did not allow themselves to constder 
whether a work was grand or beautiful, 
whether it touched the feelings or fired the 
imagination. Their solitary test was the 
exemplification or neglect of the narrow 
principles they had got by rote. The por- 
traits of Reynolds must often have been 
carped at by these callous and conceited 

dants, and he could not have been sorry 
or an opportunity to expose their inca- 
pacity and destroy their authority. At the 
interval of three weeks he contributed 
another essay to the ‘Idler,’ and took for 
his subject the imitation of nature. Far- 
ington relates that the pictures which then 
‘produced astonishment and delight were 
the loaf and cheese that could provoke hun- 
ger, the cat and canary bird, and the dead 
mackerel on a deal board.’ Reynolds had 
to caution the practitioners of a trumpery 
art, which was not much above the level of 
that of the wood-grainer, against being too 
much elated by their easy accomplishment, 
and the ‘connoisseurs’ against concluding 
that a man was ‘a Raphael or Michael An- 

elo because he painted a cat or a fiddle so 

nely that it looked as if you could take it 
up.’ A sentence or two was all he bestowed 
upon these triflers, and the main purpose of 
his paper was to explain in what sense na- 
ture was to be imitated in the representa- 
tion of the human form. The Dutch were 
local in their style, and copied the ungainly 
persons of their countrymen, which Rey- 
nolds terms ‘ nature modified by accident.’ 


The chiefs of the Roman school rejected the | 
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minute peculiarities which rendered the fig- 
ures of Rembrandt and Teniers typical of a 
province, and adopted ‘ the invariable ideas 
which are inherent in universal nature.’ 
‘For want of beautiful women, said Ra- 
phael, ‘ I use a certain ideal which I frame 
in my mind;’ and Reynolds insisted upon 
the superiority of the elevated conceptions 
of the mind over the exact delineation of a 
particular model. He did not deny that un- 
corrected nature was appropriate to scenes 
from low life, but he thought it absurd that 
historic and sacred pictures should be filled 
with portraits of Dutchmen. The question 
remained, why a figure for which no living 
counterpart could be found should be a 
truer embodiment of general nature than a 
figure which was borrowed from nature it- 
self; and this question he answered at the 
end of another three weeks in his essay on 
beauty. He laid down the proposition that 


‘there is a central form, ‘ which nature most 


frequently produces, and always seems to 
intend in her productions.’ ‘ To instance,’ 
he says, ‘in a particular part of a feature, 
the line that forms the ridge of the nose 
is beautiful when it is straight ; this, then, is 
the central form, which is oftener found 
than either concave, convex, or any other 
irregular form that shall be proposed.’ 
General nature, therefore, or beauty, con- 
sisted in the medium between excess and 
deficiency. ‘The ideal painter avoided the 
national and individual peculiarities in which 
either extreme predominated, and followed 
the middle path to which nature constantly 
inclined. Thus ‘the line of Vandyke,’ ac- 
cording to Fuseli, ‘ was balanced between 
Flemish corpulence and English slender- 
ness.’ In his subsequent writings Reynolds 
impressed this doctrine upon the students 
that they might have a leading principle to 
guide them in their practice. They were 
to search for the common form of each class, 
—of infancy, of age, of strength, of activ- 
ity, of delicacy, — and besides the types of 
the various divisions of mankind there was a 
still more general type in which strength, 
activity, and delicacy should each be blend- 
ed in due proportion. 

The system that beauty was to be sought 
in a central form is mixed up by Reynolds 
with his opinion on the cause of our prefer- 
ence. This he believes to depend upon 
habit. Shapes are pleasing when they are 
usual, — when the eye and mind have been 
trained to them from their prevalence in our 
section of the world. ‘As we are more 


accustomed,’ he says, ‘to beauty than de- 
formity, we may conclude that to be the 
reason why we approve and admire it, as 
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we approve and admire customs and fashions | 
for no other reason than that we are used 
to them.’ He enforces his view by the 
argument that all the races of mankind 
imbibe their ideas of beauty from them- 
selves. ‘I suppose,’ he urges, ‘nobody will 
doubt if an Ethiopian painter were to paint 
eauty, but that he would 
represent her black, with thick lips, flat 
nose, and woolly hair. We, indeed, say, 
that the form and colour of the European 
is preferable to that of the Ethiopian ; but I 
know of no other reason we have for it but 
that we are more accustomed toit.’ Reynolds 
pressed the theory too far, but it has a large 
element of truth, and is part of the benevo- 
lent dispensation of Providence, or whole 
nations would be afflicted by a perpetual 
spectacle of ugliness. The principle ex- 
plains why Rembrandt was mean and 
clumsy in his forms, and why Rubens delight- 
ed in brawny men and fat women. Neither 
artist was devoid of sentiment and imagina- 
tion. With Rubens these attributes come 
out strongly in his landscape backgrounds, 
in his luxury of colour, in his fine taste for 
general effect in composition, and in the 
action and expression of particular figures. 
With Rembrandt the qualities which ap- 
peal to the mind are often in extraordinary 
force. Many of his scenes are highly im- 
noes his faces are full of thought, and 
is light and shadow have a wonderful poetic 
power. But the eyes of both had dwelt 
from childhood upon native forms, they had 
become reconciled, or more than reconciled 
to their imperfections, and their own fancy 
was pleased with shapes which seem gross 
and vulgar to the majority of cultivated 
men. ‘There is always a danger that the 
ainter may mistake his local predilections 
or abstract beauty, and hence the import- 
ance of his becoming early imbued with a 
taste for antique models, and the greatest 
masters of design. To look no further would 
lead to a diluted imitation. Nature must 
complete what art begins. 

The third‘ Idler’ of Reynolds appeared 
on Nov. 10, 1759. In the beginning of 
that year Adam Smith published _ his 
‘Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ where he 
gives an account of the system of beauty 
put forth by Father Buffier. ‘ He has de- 


termined,’ says Smith, ‘that the beauty of 


every object consists in that form and 
colour which is most usual among things 
of that particular sort to which it belongs. 
A beautiful nose, for example, is one that 
is neither very long nor very short, neither 
very straight nor very crooked, but a sort 
of middle among all those extremes, and 
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less different from any one of them than 
all of them are from one another. It is the 
form which nature seems to have aimed 
at in them all, which, however, she deviates 
from in a great variety of ways, and very 
seldom hits exactly” To demonstrate the 
influence of habit upon our notions of 
beauty, Adam Smith referred to the ‘ differ- 
ent ideas formed in different nations con- 
cerning the beauty of the human shape and 
countenance.’ ‘ A fair complexion,’ he says, 
‘isa shocking deformity upon the coast of 
Guinea. Thick lips and a flat nose are a 
beauty.* The theory and illustrations are 
nearly identical with the essential portions 
of the essay in the ‘Idler.’ The argument 
drawn by Reynolds from fashions and cus- 
toms is equally taken from Smith, and it 
is singular that the painter should have 
omitted to mention the source from which 
he derived his conclusions. His views have 
been partially misunderstood by some later 
metaphysicians. The assertion that our 
conceptions of beauty were determined by 
custom alone was confined by Reynolds, 
though not by Father Buffier, to human 
and animal form. Dugald Stewart, who 
had a high estimation of the philosophical 
speculations of Sir Joshua, overlooked the 
imitation, and criticised his theory upon 
the supposition that it extended to colour, 
which he expressly excluded, except in the 
case of our preference for a white skin over 
a black. He renounced the pretension to 
resolve every species of beauty into a single 
property, and all such ambitious attempts 
ave hitherto failed. None of the systems 
which have been propounded are more 
obviously insufficient than the once popular 
doctrine of the association of ideas, or we 
should esteem the most loveable persons the 
most beautiful. Descartes admired people 
who squinted, and he ascribed the whimsi- 
eality of the taste to his boyish affection 
for a squinting girl. If association alone 
were the cause of our ideas of beauty there 
would be nothing peculiar in the case, and 
what we now call ugliness would just as 
often be thought beautiful as beauty itself. 
Reynolds changed his quarters in 1760, 


* Adam Smith gives additional examples. ‘ In 
China if a lady’s foot is so large as to be fit to walk 





upon, she is regarded as a monster of ugliness. 
Some of the savage nations in North America tie 
four boards round the heads of their children, and 
squeeze them into a form that is almost perfectly 
square, Europeans are astonished at the absurd 
barbarity of this practice. But they do not reflect 
that the ladies in Europe had, till within these very 
few years, been endeavouring for near a century 
past to squeeze the beautiful roundness of their 
natural shape intoa square form of the same kind.’ 
The square waists may be seen in numberless pic- 
tures and prints, 
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rp gy a forty-seven years’ lease 


of a house in Leicester-square for 1650/. 
He expended 1500/. more in building a pic- 
ture gallery ‘for the exhibition of his 
works,’ and painting-rooms for himself, his 
pupils, and his assistants. The outlay ab- 
sorbed the greater part of his savings. His 
enlarged establishment included a chariot 
with carving and guilding on the wheels, 
and allegorical figures of the Seasons on the 
panels. His sister objected that it was too 
showy, and her brother replied, ‘ What! 
would you have one like an apothecary’s 
carriage ?’ He had little occasion for a 
carriage himself, and much to the annoy- 
ance of Miss Reynolds, who was exceeding- 
ly shy and shrunk from.the notice which 
the equipage attracted, he insisted that she 
should use it. ‘This,’ says Northcote, in 
his Autobiography, ‘serves to show that 
Sir Joshua knew the use of quackery in 
the world. He knew that it would be in- 

uired whose grand chariot this was, and 
that, when it was told, it would give a 
strong indication of his great success, and 
by that means tend to increase it.’ The 
comment isin the satirical vein of North- 
cote; but the motive, which is conjectural, 
was not in the character pf Reynolds. His 
habits were remote from vulgar ostentation, 
which could not have co-existed with his 
pure taste ; and his sense would have taught 
him that outrageous finery would be more 
likely to excite the ridicule than to attract 
the custom of the class of persons who sat 
to him for their portraits. Nor had he any 
cause to employ artifice to win their favour. 
His commisions were already too numerous 
for his rapid hand to execute, and conscious 
that he was without a rival, he trusted, we 
may be confident, to the glories of his pen- 
cil, and not to the splendour of his carriage, 
to sustain his reputation. Northcote sup- 
pressed the circumstance which explains 
the seeming contradiction. The adornments 
were the usage of the day. They are 
noticed by Gay in his ‘ Trivia” which ap- 
peared in 1716 :— 


‘ Now gaudy pride corrupts the lavish age, 
’ And the streets flame with glaring equipage ; 
The tricking gamester insolently rides, 
With Loves and Graces on his chariot’s sides.’ 


The fashion of decorating carriages with 
flowers and figures subsequently declined, 
but it was soon revived; and when Rey- 
nolds set up his chariot, some of the best art- 
ists were coach-painters by trade. Two of 
the number Baker, and Catton, thought 





worthy to be included were among the 


original academicians. Many other aca- 
demicians of eminence are said by Mr. 
Beechey ‘to have begun their career in this 
department.’ ‘ The coach-painter,’ he adds, 
‘ required, in a great degree, the same pro- 
fessional education as the painter of history. 
Poetic subjects were frequently required, 
and they were executed with a taste of col- 
our and design, and a freedom and delicacy 
of pencil, which were rarely displayed in 
the works of those who devoted themselves 
exclusively to the ‘higher branches of the 
profession.’ When it was the custom to cover 
coach-panels with beautiful pictures, the 
ornate carriage of Reynolds was only a fit- 
ting patronage of his art. His object was to 
countenance his brethren, and encourge 
their employment. The Seasons which em- 
bellished his equipage were by Catton, who 
doubtless exerted all his powers, and pro- 
duced such an excellent specimen of his craft 
that the coachman had often to exhibit it to 
sight-seers. As a carriage must have been 
a convenience to Miss Reynolds, her brother 
reasonably combated her intention of per- 
mitting the ornamental panels of the chariot 
to deprive her of its use. 

Reynolds gave a ball on taking possession 
of his house. He was not much addicted to 
mere gaiety, but no man had a keener zest 
for mental intercourse. ‘ He was as fond of 
London, says Malone, ‘as Dr. Johnson, 
always maintaining that it was the only 
place in England where a pleasant society 
might be found.’ He later erected a villa 
on Richmond Hill, and often spent a sum- 
mer evening there with his friends; but 
notwithstanding his fine sense of the beau- 
ties of nature, he rarely remained a night. 
He used to say ‘that the human face was 
his landscape,’ and he would not sacrifice 
the stir of London for rural scenes and fresh 
air. He belonged to various social clubs, he 
was a frequent diner out, and every week 
he gave one or more dinners himself. He 
gradually gathered round him all the celeb- 
rities of the time. For above thirty years, 
says Malone, there was scarce a person in 
the three kingdoms distinguished in litera- 
ture, art, law, politics, or war, who did not 
occasionally appear at the table, and the 
most famous among them were his constant 
guests. Dinner was served at five o’clock 
precisely, and he waited for nobody. He 
invited chance callers at the shortest notice, 
and sixteen people were often crowded 
round a table which had been laid for half 
the number. The additional knives and 
forks, plates and glasses, were supplied 
at the moment by two or three ill-trained 
servants. The waiting was defective, and 
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the guests were left, in a great measure, to 
take care of themselves. The fare was just 
what would be expected from the other ar- 
rangements; there was abundance of the 
best provisions the season afforded, without 
any of the refinements of epicurism. Rey- 
nolds sat composed in the midst of the ‘con- 
vivial bustle,’ attending solely to what was 
said, and paying no regard to the hitches 
in the service of the food and wine.* Mr. 
Courtenay, who describes the scene, says 
that ‘ the trifling embarrassments only served 
to enhance the hilarity and singular pleas- 
ure of the entertainment ;’ and it is evident 
that, among gentlemen, the absence of for- 
mality must have contributed to good fel- 
lowship and animated conversation, without 
the msk of introducing vulgar freedoms 
and disorder. The variety of tastes and 
talents brought together assisted in giving 
life to the conversation. ‘ eapwdl and 
spiritual peers,’ says Mr. Courtenay, ‘ physi- 
cians, lawyers, actors, and musicians, com- 
posed the motley group, and played their 
parts without dissonance or discord.’ Politics 
were excluded, together with pretentious, 
tiresome dissertations on any subject what- 
soever. Jest-books have been called col- 
lections of wit for those who have none, and 
the vapid retailers of second-hand jokes, as 
well as the professed dealers in humour and 
bonmots, were under aban. The talk was the 
natural outpourings of superior minds, and 
had the united charm of ease and excellence. 
The discussions were sometimes eager and 
even vehement, and once when Dunning ar- 
rived the first, he said to his host,‘ Well, Sir 
Joshua, and whom have you got to dine with 
to-day, for the last time Y dined in your 

ouse the assembly was of such a sort that 
I believe all the rest of the world were at 
peace for that afternoon at least.’ Mr. 
Courtenay remarks that Reynolds himself 
was formed to promote ‘ lively, rational con- 
versation.’ e had a comprehensive na- 
ture which sympathised with many moods 
of mind, or he could not have recorded them 
with such wonderful power on his canvas: 
His notions were not picked up from books, 
but were the fresh and vigorous ideas of a 
keen dispassionate scrutiniser of mankind. 
‘I know no one,’ said Johnson, ‘ who has 
passed through life with more observation.’ 


* At a venison feast, where the company were 
more intent upon eating than talking, Reynolds 
tried to no purpose to engage his neighbour in con- 
versation. The taciturn man at last broke silence 
to say ‘Mr. Reynolds, whenever you are at a veni- 
son feast, I advise you not to speak during dinner 
time, as in endeavouring to answer your question 
T have just swallowed a fine piece of fat entire, with- 
out tasting its flavour.’ 








He was always philsosophising upon what 
he saw and ll and though he had often 
been anticipated in theories which, from his 
limited reading, he supposed to be original, 
yet his views were entorced by bright and 
novel illustrations. He had ‘an uncommon 
flow of spirits,’ he had a strong turn for hu- 
mour, he abounded in interesting anecdotes, 
and his faculties of every kind were harmo- 
nised and kept in order by presiding good 
sense. His manners were perfect —‘ gen- 
tle, complying, and bland’ — and his exte- 
rior gracious was the truthful index of 
his inward benevolence. His complaisance 
never degenerated into servility. * He kept 
the mean,’ says Edwards, in his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting,’ ‘ between affected consequence © 
and supple compliance.’ From his habitual 
association with the luminaries of literature 
he was sometimes numbered among literary 
men; but he disclaimed any title to the 
character, and when he was classed with 
‘the wits’in a newspaper, he said, ‘ Why 
have they named me amongst them as a 
wit ? I never was a wit in my life.’ * 
While Reynolds feasted his distinguished 
guests, he is said by Allan Cunningham to 
have been penurious and oppressive to his 
servants. ‘In his economy he was close 
and saving. He stinted his domestics to the 
commonest fare, and rewarded their faith- 
fulness by very moderate wages. One of 
his servants, who survived till lately, de- 
scribed him as a master who exacted obe- 
dience in trifles, was prudent in the mat- 
ter of pins, a saver of bits of thread, a man 
hard and parsimonious, who never thought 
he had enough of labour out of his depend- 
ants, and always suspected that he over- 
paid them.’ Flimsier evidence was never 
adduced to prove that a refined and large- 
minded genius, who lived generously before 
the world, was in secret a sordid task-mas- 
ter, who belonged to the race of grovelling 
misers. The male or female servant who 
gave the account is unnamed, as well as the 
witness who heard it from his or her lips. 
For any thing which appears, the anony- 
mous aceuser may have been an impostor, 
or, what is most probable, may have been 
discharged for misconduct. The pretended 
parsimony was a eng Northcote, who 
resided five years with Reynolds, and who 
must have known the minutest details of his 
household economy, declares that ‘ he never 
gave the smallest attention to such matters,’ 


* Allan Cope ascribes the remark to alarm 
of which there is not a hint in the narrative of 


Northcote. It was the simple protestation of a man 
who scorned to assume a merit which did not belong 
to him, 
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and that he was ‘ equally free from meanness 


or ostentation.’ Some of his domestics re- 
mained with him for years, and they would 
not have stayed to be overworked, under- 
paid, and underfed. What estimate should 
we form of the noblest personages that have 
ever adorned the world if their biographers 
had stooped to take their characters from the 
spiteful tongue of a dissatisfied servant ? 
The aspersions of Mr. Cunningham do not 
stop here. He admits that Reynolds per- 
formed ‘ many acts of kindness,’ but is care- 
ful to convey the impression that his liber- 
ality was confined to eminent men, and was 
inspired by his excessive love of reputation. 
‘It would have been well for him,’ says his 
biographer, ‘if he had opened his heart 
to humbler people. A listle would have 
gone along way,—a kindly word and a 
guinea prudently given.’ His fame will 
suffer no abatement, for he did on a large 
scale what Allan Cunningham suggests he 
should have done on a small. ‘ His rapidly 
accumulating fortune,’ says Northcote, ‘ was 
not for his sole enjoyment; he still felt the 
luxury of doing good.’ His readiness to re- 
lieve the needy was notorious among his in- 
timates, and Johnson, who was ‘of every 
friendless man the friend, habitually ap- 
lied to him to assist with his bounty. He 
did not dole out niggard sums. ‘ It was not 
before yesterday,’ Johnson wrote to him 
June 23, 1781, ‘that I received your splen- 
did benefaction. To a hand so liberal in dis- 
tributing I hope no one will envy the power 
of acquiring.’ He became acquainted at Ant- 
werp with a foreign artist named De Gree. 
The young man passed through London on 
his way to Ireland where he had entered into 
an engagement, and Sir Joshua presented 
him with fifty guineas to buy his outfit. Hav- 
ing heard that an unfortunate artist, with a 
large family, could not venture out of doors 
for fear of being arrested, Reynolds hastened 
to his house. He learnt that forty pounds 
would enable the poor fellow to compound 
with his creditors, and on leaving s _— 
a hundred pound note into his hand. Such 
acts were not exceptional, for Northcote, 
after relating two or three ‘ traits of benevo- 
lence, of which this was one, adds ‘ that 
many other instances might be recorded.’ 
Reynolds sometimes helped the objects of his 
patronage by enabling them to help them- 
selves, ‘which,’ says Northcote, ‘ doubled 


the obligation by lessening it.’ Mr. Dayes 
made some drawings of the King at St. 
Paul’s, when he returned thanks after his 
illness. Sir Joshua observed that their sale 
would not recompense the labour, and told 
Mr. Dayes if he would publish them he 
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would lend him the money for the a 
and get him a handsome subscription from 
the nobility. 

The guineas and compassion of the ‘ hard 
and parsimonous man’ were bestowed upon 
‘humbler people’ than indigent artists, or 
even than the lowly pensioners of Johnson. 
A negro who had fived long in the service 
of Reynolds, and who appears in several of 
his pictures, was ordered one night to attend 
blind Miss Williams home. He stopped to 
enjoy the company of some acquaintances 
on his way back, and when he returned to 
Leicester-square he found the servants in 
bed. He took refuge in a watch-house 
where a man, who was under arrest, picked 
his pockets while he slept. The thief was 
tried for the offence at the Old Bailey, and 
condemned to death. The negro, to con- 
ceal his own delinquency, had kept the rob- 
bery and the trial a secret from fis master, 


and Reynolds was ignorant of the transac- 


tion till he read it in the newspaper. He was 
greatly affected, and immediately despatched 
a messenger to the cell of the criminal, who 
was found surrounded by filth, and wasted 
with hunger. Sir Joshua sent him clothes, 
obliged the negro to carry him victuals 
every day, got his sentence commuted 
through the intervention of Burke, and 
when the poor wretch was transported he 
equipped him for his voyage. This inci- 
dent is said by Northcote to have been 
‘highly illustrative of the character of 
Reynolds.’ 

The lesser deeds of beneficence in which 
Sir Joshua delighted were not those of a 
miser. He had been bound apprentice to 
Hudson by the advice of Mr. Cranch, a 
gentleman with a small independence at 
Plympton. When Reynolds rose in the 
world, he had a silver cup made for a pres- 
ent to Mr. Cranch, as a token of grati- 
tude, but before the cup was quite finished 
this wise counsellor died. The comment of 
Allan Cunningham is a sample of the spirit 
which pervades his biography: ‘ The 
painter had the honour of the intention, 
and the use of the cup— a twofold advan- 
tage of which he was not insensible.’ The 
pretence that he was eager to get praise for 
generosity is not more true than that he 
was parsimonous in giving. He was singu- 
larly unostentatious in his benevolence, and 
if he had tainted his virtue with the vice of 
boastfulness we should have heard less of 
his meanness. 

Another little kindness performed by 
Reynolds was connected with Plympton. 
The widow of the clergyman who succeeded 





his father in mastership of the grammar 
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school kept a school for young ladies. Her 
daughter, a mere girl, pitied a teacher who 
was too poor to buy a holiday dress in 
which to appear at their balls. The child 
had heard of the reputation of Reynolds 
for generosity, and, without consulting any 
one, she wrote him a letter, and begged a 
silk gown for the teacher. A box arrived 
shortly afterwards with two silk dresses of 
different patterns, to the extreme surprise 
of the teacher, who was not let into the 
secret, and who could not have been more 
astonished if they had dropped from the 
skies. The sympathies of Reynolds, it is 
evident, were not reserved for men of re- 
nown, though to his infinite credit he was 
a noble benefactor to those who were his 
rivals in greatness but not in prosperity. 
His delicate consideration anticipated their 
wants. ‘His generous kindness, says 
Northcote, ‘would never permit his friends 
to ask a pecuniary favour, his purse and 
heart being always open.’ Johnson, who 
left a considerable sum of money, who 
carried his proud independence to a 
fault, and who would rarely consent to be 
under an obligation to anybody, begged, 
when he was dying, that Sir Joshua would 
cancel a debt of thirty pounds, and this re- 
quest from such a mau would of itself be a 
proof that Reynolds was noted for his un- 
grudging liberality. 

With his readiness in spending he was not 
greedy in getting. Northcote states that he 
would work for weeks on faicy subjects, 
where he could try experiments at pleasure, 
while numbers of portraits were unfinished 
for which he would have received the money 
the moment they were sent home. When 
his pictures were not paid for he sat down 
quietly under the loss. He used to say 
that he could not dun persons for debts 
whom he was constantly meeting at dinner. 
In spite of a disposition the reverse of 
grasping —in spite of his wide-spread, 
costly charities, his house in town and 
country, his liberal establishment, his pro- 
fuse hospitality, and his lavish outlay upon 
works of art,* Mr. Cunningham has the 
courage to assert that ‘his mind on the 


* Reynolds at the close of his life offered his col- 
lection of pictures to the Acodemy ‘at a very low 
price,’ on condition that a gallery should be built 
lor their reception. In an evil hour the boon was 
declined, and he resolved to dispose of theim to pri- 
vate purchasers, probably becanse he could not af- 
ford to keep them when his professional income had 
ceased, In April, 1791, they were shown at a room 
in the Haymarket. He announced that the door- 
keeper had a catalogue in which their prices were 
marked, and that the money charged for admission 
was for the benefit of his old servant Ralph Kirk- 
ey. ‘A wicked wit,’ says Northcote, ‘wished to 


whole failed to expand with his fortune, and 
that he continued the same system of sav- 
ing when he was master of 60,000/.* as 
when he owned but sixpence.’ ‘ Malice,’ 
says Mr. Dayes, ‘has charged him with 
avarice. The reports were raised by 
enemies, whose unreasonable requests he 
had refused, or whose extravagant preten- 
sions he had opposed. ¢ Mr. Cunningham 
calls these obscure libellers ‘the public.’ 
‘When somebody,’ says Swift, ‘ was telling 
a great minister that people were discontent- 
ed, “ Pho!” he replied, “ half a dozen fools 
are prating in a coffee-house, and presently 
think their own noise is made by the 
world. ”’ 

An important measure, which is said by 
Barry to have originated with Reynolds, 
was adopted in 1760. The painters com- 
menced an annual exhibition. Hitherio 
their productions were chiefly to be seen at 
shops, which compelled the artists to sub- 


profits, and inserted these lines from “‘ Hudibras ”” 
in a morning paper: 


“ A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
Who in the adventure went half,” 


thus gaily making a sacrifice of trath to a joke. ’ 
Allan Cunningham in retailing the story converts 
the fling of the jester into a grave and common be- 
lief: ‘Our painter’s well-known love of gain ex- 
cited public suspicion. He was considered by many 
as a partaker in the profits” His ‘ well-known love 
of gain’ had just been manifested by his offering 
the pictures for a sum which was equivalent to a 
donation of thousands; and the notion, if it had 
existed, that he could yet be eager to make a few. 
pounds by the exhibition of the collection, would 
teach us the value of the unauthenticated imputa- 
tions upon Reynolds, 

* Sir Joshua left 18,3007. in legacies, including. 
20001. which he had lent to Burke. Miss Palmer 
was residuary legatee, and Burke, who was an ex- 
ecutor, reckoned that ‘at the very worst’ she 
would receive 30,000/.; but he comprised in this 
calculation the pictures, drawings, and_ prints, 
which had cost 20,000/ , the London and Richmond 
house, the numerous works of Sir Joshua which 
remained on hand, the fueniture and property of 
every description. The statement of Burke dis- 
proves the assertion of Northcote that Reynolds 
must have left 60,000. in money. It is clear that 
his pecuniary savings could not have much exceeded 
the amount of the legacies, or from twenty to thirty 
thousund pounds. ‘These were the miserly accumu- 
lations of a man who had been in the receipt of a 
splendid income for above thirty years. 

t In the ‘Table-Talk’ of Rogers there is an. in- 
stance of the ridiculous grounds upon which even 
persons who are impartial will credit scandal. A 
gentleman saw a girl crying on the steps of Sir 
Joshua’s house in Leicester Square. He asked her 
what was the matter, and she told him.that Sir 
Joshua had paid her a bad shilling for sitting to him 
a3 a model and would not give her another, ‘I 
can hardly believe it, said Rogers, ‘ but the gentle- 
min assured me it was a fact.’ The fact consisted 
in the girl having made the assertion, and rather 
than suppose that she belonged to the swarm of 
London impostors, who tell fictitious tales to excite 
compussion, Rogers was willing to presume that 
Reynolds would try to palm off a had shilling on 
one of the destitute creatures he amployed for a. 








nsinuate that Sir Joshua was a partaker in the 
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mit to the terms of the shopkeeper, upon | —— his portrait of Garrick between 
whose countenance they depended for the | Tragedy and Comedy. There was a re- 
disposal of their works. Brooking, an ex-| semblance between the career of the actor 
cellent painter of sea-views, who died in| and the painter. Both had broken loose 
1759, was accustomed to write his name on from a dreary, monotonous, artificial school 
his pieces, but the dealer always obliterated of copyists, and reverted to the freshness, 
it before exposing them for sale. A picture the spirit, and variety of nature. Both had 
was sent home in his absence, and his wife joined unwearied study to intuitive genius ; 
omitted to efface the signature. It was for Garrick, like Reynolds, was always 
read by a gentleman who had previously labouring to improve, and, however often 
been refused the information, and in order he had played a part, he prepared himself 
to find out Brooking’s address he was still anew for every performance by hours of 
obliged to advertise for him in the news- | practice‘ and meditation. Both had ad- 
papers. When the artists were thus re-| vanced the dignity of their callings by their 
duced to anonymous insignificance, when | morals, their manners, their intelligence, 
they were not allowed to come in contact | and social charm, as well as by their tran- 
with their true patrons, and when they had | scendent excellence in their professions. 
no other place for the display of their pic- | ‘ Garrick,’ said Johnson, ‘ has made a player 








tures than the window of a grasping trades- 
man, they might well be desirous to get 
their works fairly before the world, and to 
sell them without the intervention of deal- 
ers. The first exhibition did not answer 
its intention. The great room of the So- 
ciety of Arts in the Strand was borrowed 
for the purpose, and all the members of 
the Society were allowed to give tickets of 
admission. ‘They lavished them upon their 
servants and their servants’ friends. ‘The 
room was crowded with a rabble, and pre- 
sented a constant scene of ‘ tumult and dis- 
order.” ‘The educated classes would not 
engage in a scuflie with a mob, and the 
painters were disgusted to find that the 
tribunal which sat in judgment on their 
works was composed of ‘ kitchen-maids and 
stable-boys.’ The loaf and dead mackerel 
must have been more than eyer in favour. 
The evil was increased by some premiums 
bestowed by the Society of Arts. None 
of the principal painters competed, and the 
spectators in their simplicity imagined that 
the pictures which obtained prizes were the 
best. The artists resolved to be independ- 
ent, and in 1761 they hired a large room 
in Spring Gardens. The ticket of admis- 
sion was the catalogue, which cost a shil- 
ling; but it could be used by a thousand 
persons in succession, and the crush and 
confusion of the previous year was renewed. 
The abuse was corrected in 1763 by the 
charge of a shilling at the door. Johnson, 
instigated no doubt by Reynolds, wrote a 
preface to the catalogue in justification of 
the step, and he there states that the ‘ mul- 
‘titudes which thronged the room had made 
access dangerous, and frightened away the 
judges and purchasers of pictures.’ 
Reynolds signalised the year 1762 by one 
of those special works which combine an 











immortal subject with: the finest art. He 





a higher character.’ Both had risen frorh 


poverty to wealth, both were accused by 


the malignant of avarice, and both united 
renerosity to prudence. ‘I know,’ said 
Johnson, ‘that Garrick has given away 
more money than any man in England that 
I am acquainted with.’ Reynolds, by a 
happy thought, commemorated a versatility 
which stands alone in the history of the 
stage. Of no other actor but Garrick can 
it be told that he ran the round of the his- 
trionic art, and that in tragedy, comedy, 
and farce he was unsurpassed by the first 
masters in each department. This was not 
the whole of his superiority. Johnson, in- 
deed, remarked that his peculiar excellence 
was his variety, and that there was no 
character, perhaps, which had not been as 
perfectly played by somebody else. But 
the best portion of his genius was lost upon 
Johnson. ‘He could not,’ says Murphy, 
‘see the passions as they rose and chased 
one another in the varied features of Gar- 
rick’s expressive face.’ From the descrip- 
tions which remain of him there cannot be 
a question that in the loftiest region of 
dramatic power he was not equalled by any 
one in his own time or since. Ordinary men 
in common things can rival the greatest. 
There are always admirable performers of 
low parts, for the same reason that clever 
caricaturists are more abundant than Ra- 
phaels and Michael Angelcs. Cradock, a 
theatrical enthusiast and a friend and wor- 
shipper of Garrick, could detect no in- 
feriority in Munden’s personation of Scrub. 
This was nothing more than might be ex- 
pected with characters in which the utmost 
attainable perfection could be reached by 
talents below the highest. In proportion 
as the difficulty increased, Garrick left his 
brother actors behind. ‘ Except Betterton,’ 
said Young, the poet, in 1748, ‘I never 
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knew a player that was a good tragedian, | 
and I never knew a dancing-master that | 
was a genteel man. And the cause is the | 
same; they both overshoot the mark.’ Here | 
it was that Garrick asserted his supremacy. | 
In tragedies which depended for much of 
their success upon an imposing presence 
and well-declaimed speeches, he may now | 
and then have had an equal; in parts which | 
depended upon deep and complex passions | 
he soared above every competitor. He has | 
never been approached in the representa- | 
tion of Lear; and there is no character-in | 
the entire range of the drama that more 
tasks the genius of the actor. Northcote, 
who saw him play it in 1773, beheld the 

erformance with wonder. ‘I can only,’ 

e said, in a letter which he wrote immedi- 
ately afterwards, ‘ give you some idea of it 
by the effects. The people were not con- 
tent by clapping, but halloed out with 
mighty shouts whep he was going off; for 
I believe even the most ignorant people 
are sensible of his excellence, and it had 
such an effect on me that my hair seemed 
to stand on end upon my head. Sir Joshua | 
says it is by much the most capital pari he | 
can act, and that he thinks he does it with- | 
out faults ; but in every other he has a good | 


principal characters, out of the hundred 
and twenty he had acted, were to stand 
round him listening to his delivery of a 
prologue in his own proper person. Garrick 
received the proposition with enthusiasm. 
‘That, he exclaimed, ‘will be the very 
thing I desire — the only way that I can be 
handed down to posterity.’ ‘You need not 
mention it,’ wrote Northcote to his brother, 
‘as it may never happen.’ The misgiving 
was prophetic. The scheme was long con- 
templated, but the propitious moment for 
executing it never arrived, and we have 
missed a work which, from such a hand, 
would have been unique in interest, both 
as arecord of Garrick’s consummate art and 
as a physiognomical display of the diverse 
aspects which a single countenance could 
be made to assume without distortion or 
apparent constraint. 

Reynolds, in 1760, had raised his price for 
a head to twenty-five guineas, and for the 
other two sizes in the same proportion. His 
increased charges had little effect in dimin- 
ishing his commissions, and his health suf- 
fered from his long-protracted exertions. To 
recruit himseli he set out to visit his native 
county on August 16, 1762, and was absent 
from his studio till September 26. Johnson, 


many.’ The likeness of Garrick by Rey-| who enjoyed a jaunt, went with him. They 
nolds was among rival portraits what Gar-| were the guests of several noblemen and 
rick was among actors. Even Gainsborough | gentlemen, and at Plymouth, which was 
could not fix his changeable countenance | their head-quarters, they stayed with Mr. 
upon canvas, and said of him and Foote, in | Mudge, the surgeon, who was the son of the 
excuse for his failure, ‘ that they had every- | clergyman that taught Reynolds to general- 
body’s faces but their own.’ The portrait of | ise. The most fervent homage which the pain- 
Garrick, at Knole, gives us the vivacious | ter received, when he returned full of fame to 
companion as he appeared in society. The | the scenes of his youth, did not come to his 

ortrait which represents him between | knowledge. A lad of sixteen, the son of a 

ragedy and Comedy gives us the flexible | poor watchmaker at Plymouth, was inspired 
features and marvellous expression of the | with a passion for art. He had seen some 
actor as he might have appeared upon the | pictures by Reynolds, and they < filled him 
stage.* In looking at it we can realise | with wonder and delight.’ The celebrated 
the superlative faculty which could call up | master himself was pointed out at a public 
every emotion into the countenance, and | meeting to his admiring eyes, and working 
convulse the spectators with laughter, melt | his way as close to him as tle pressure of the 





them with pity, and appal them with terror. | crowd would permit, the enthusiast touched 


Ten years later Reynolds a a large 
picture for the purpose of displaying the 
varied powers of Garrick. Fifteen of the 


** Nothing,’ remarks Mr. Davis, in his ‘ Thoughts 
on Great Painters,’ ‘cag be imagined more allur- 
ing than the figure of Confedy, but that which forms 
the zest of the picture is Garrick’s look of apology 
and expostulation tothe Tragic Muse. He seems to 
say, “* I venerate, l admire you, I would devote to 
you all the energies of my genius; but, my gentle 


felpomene, look at this fascinating creature here, | 


your Comic Sister. I appeal to your candour, what 
canI do? Is it possible to resist her?”?’ In the 
opinion of Mr. Davis, the expression in Garrick’s 
face is almost the happiest among the many marvels 
of expression embodied by Reynolds, 


| the skirt of hig coat, ‘ which I did,’ he says, 


| with great satisfaction to my mind.’ This 
| was Northcote, his future pupil and biogra- 
'pher. Reynolds had performed a similar 
| action when he was first apprenticed in Lon- 
‘don. He had been sent by Hudson to bid 
| at an auction, and was at the top of the 
/room when a bustle arose at the lower end. 
| The stir was immediately followed by the 
| general whisper, ‘ Mr. Pope, Mr. Pope.’ The 
| closely-packed assembly divided to make a 
lane for him, and as he passed up it bowing, 
| the people on each side held out a hand for 
| him to touch. Joshua was not in the front 
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row, but he thrust his hand forward and se-| he arrived late at the meeting there was a 
cured the coveted honour. ‘Pity, says | general burst of satisfaction. By common 
Northcote, ‘ that Pope had not known the consent he was appointed president. To 
future importance of the hand he received | confer dignity on his office he was knighted, 
into his own.’ Young Reynolds was already | which occasioned much rejoicing among his 
a close observer. From his single sight friends. Burke declared that there was a 
of the poet he gave in after years a more | natural fitness in his name for the title, and 
precise description of his person than any Johnson, after ten years’ abstinence from 
other which has come down to us, | wine, drank a glass to his health on the 
The exhibiting artists obtained a charter | occasion. 


of incorporation trom the King in 1765. The | 
management was in the hands of twenty- 
four directors, who were elected by tie 


George III. had acquiesced in the unani- 
/mous choice of the artists, but he himself 
| had no appreciation of the works of Rey- 


members. There is always a body of infe- nolds. ‘The surface of Sir Joshua’s pic- 
rior 1aen who are jealous of their betters, tures, says Mr. Davis, ‘ is in itself a visual 
and anxious to dethrone them. This ambi- luxury. The rich impasto is flung about 
tious and undistinguished section of the Soci- | with an apparent carelessness, a riot almost 
ety voted, in October, 1768, that sixteen | of executive enjoyment, which contrasts 
persons from their own numbers should be | singularly with the finely-regulated effects 
directors in the place of the heads of the | of which it is made the medium.’ This dar- 





profession. The remaining eight directors | 
were thwarted in their measures, and re-| 
signed on November 10. The dissatisfaction | 
ot the innovators was probably not without | 
foundation, for Reynolds himself, though | 
nominally a director, refused to act, and he | 
had publicly announced that he was no! 
friend to the proceedings of the governing | 
body. It was, however, impossible that all | 
the most eminent artists in the kingdom | 
should consent to be ruled by the nobodies. | 
Every member of note withdrew from the | 
Society, and the seceders set to work to 
found the Academy. A scheme was drawn 
up, and Chambers, the architect, West, Cotes 
and Moser petitioned the King to adopt it. 
Reynolds stood aloof. He had previously 
made many abortive efforts to establish an 
Academy of Arts, and he had come to the 
conclusion that every attempt would be 
fruitless without the patronage of the Crown. 
He evidently believed that the King would 
uphold the original institution, and he 
thought it beneath the dignity of his profes- | 
sion to invite a repulse. « The King, on the 
contrary, entered heartily into the proposal, 
and secretly matured the plan with the pro- 
moters. When everything was ready the 
principal artists were summoned to niet at 
the house of Wilton, the sculptor, on the 
evening of December 9. The delegates sent 
to Reynolds could not persuade him to at- 
tend. Kirby, the new president of the In- 
corporated Society, and who had been the 
King’s teacher of perspective, assured him 
that George III. would not countenance the 
rival project, and Reynolds was misled by 
what he supposed to be an announcement 
by authority. West was next employed to 
remove his incredulity. He was at last con- 
vinced, and when, in company with West, 








ing freedom of colouring, this richness of 
surface appeared coarse and confused to the 
King.* who was short-sighted, and had to 
look close to the canvas. ‘ Here,’ remarked 
Wilson to Beechey, after leading him to the 
further corner of the room, ‘is where you 
should view a painting, with your eyes and 
not with your nose.’ Nor can any one form 
a competent jucgment of art who is not fa- 
miliar with the manifold appearances of 
nature, and another result of the short sight 
of George III. must have been to hide from 
his observation many natural effects. When 
he sat for his portrait to Beechey, he object- 
ed to the red tint on some of the trees of 
Sir Joshua. Beechey made no reply, but 
laid next day upon the table a branch that 
had been turned red by the frost. ‘Ah, yes,’ 
said the King, when he caught sight of it, 
‘Sir Joshua’s red tree; very well — very 
we'll” Political feeling may have had its in- 
fluence. The heart of George III. was in 
aflairs of state, and he was not unlikely to 
be prejudiced against the pictures of a man 
who knew no distinction in his associates 
between King’s men and liberals. Mr. Tay- 
lor has gone further, and fancies he has dis- 
covered that Reynolds belonged to the 
Opposition. There is not an atom of evi- 
dence to support the conclusion. He lived 
in intimacy withthe members of every party 
—with Wilkes the demagogue, Burke the 


**You please me muclf” wrote Gainsborough to 
an attorney at Ipswich in 1758, by saying that 
no other fault is foundin your picture than the 
roughness of the surface, that part being of use in 
giving force to the effect ata proper distance, and 
what a judge of painting knows an original froma 
copy by,—in short, being the touch ot the pencil, 
which is harder to preserve than smoothness.’? When 
some one complained to Rembrandt that he laid his 
colours on coarsely, he answered that ‘he was a 
painter and not a dyer,’ 
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Whig, and Johnson the Tory. There is no] appears to us to be unimportant or unsound. 
record that he ever performed a political | ‘ It was, I apprehend,’ says Allan Cunning- 
act, or expressed a political opinion, unless| ham, ‘the province of the President to 
his abhorrence of the French Revolution is| point out those natural qualities by which 
to be considered an exception. None of} genius for art might be distinguished from 
his contemporaries or biographers have | forwardness and presumption. He ought to 
dropped a hint that he had a bias to one | have admonished, nay commanded, the dull 
side or the other, and there is the decisive | and unintellectual to retire from a pursuit 
testimony of Northcote, which Mr. Taylor | for which they were unfit.’ Etty sent pic- 
has overlooked, ‘ that politics never amused | tures for years to the Royal Academy and 
him, nor ever employed his thoughts for a| the British Gallery, and year after year 
moment.’ - they were all returned as below the stand- 

Reynolds delivered a discourse at the} ard of admission. His companions con- 
opening of the Academy on January 2,| firmed the decision of the hangers. ‘ They 
1769. This was followed by a second on | looked on him,’ says Mr. Leslie, ‘ as a worthy 
December 11, when he distributed the | plodding person, but with no chance of ever 
prizes. The plan of the Academy com | becoming a good painter.’ At last some of 
prised a school for training artists, and a| his pictures were accepted, and Mr. Leslie 
gold medal was annually to be conferred | states that ‘they were black and colourless 
upon the student who produced the best at-| attempts at ideal subjects.” This was the 
tempt at an historical picture. The Presi-| man who eventually became the finest 
dent felt that formal compliments would be- | painter of flesh that the English school has 
come flat by repetition, and he determined | produced, and who, if the President for the 
to seize the opportunity to put beginners in| time being had laid claim to a prescience 
possession of the lessons he had learned by | denied to mortals, would certainly ‘have 
years of observation, reflection, and prac- | been admonished, nay commanded, to retire 

| 








tice. Talent was of slower growth than! from a pursuit for which he was unfit.’ 
had been anticipated, and after 1772 the| Allan Cunnigham has a second objection 
gold medal was reserved for alternate years, | to the Discourses. He quotes the advice of 
when the discourses of the Presidént be-| Reynolds to young artists ‘to study the 
came biennial also.- From the long inter-| great masters,’ and adds the comment, 
vals between them he could not enter upon |‘ Such was his theory: we all know what 
a systematic course of instruction; but} was his practice. He could not be una- 
more methodical lecturers have not had) ware, while he was lecturing the annual 
equal success in placing the student upon | academical crop of beardiess youths upon 
the vantage ground oceupied by the master. the necessity of studying in the character 
He expatiated upon the qualities which go to and labouring in the style of the princes of 
form a fine picture — he described the vari- the Italian school, that he was sending them 
ous schools of painting, with the merits and | forth to seek bread and fame in a pursuit 
defects of each — he specified the charac- where neither were to be found. The im- 
teristics of the several masters, showing | putation is founded upon a total misconcep- 
what was to be imitated and what to be | tion of the teaching of .Reynolds. The 
avoided — and he detailed to learners the critic confounds the recommendation to 
modes of proceeding which would best en- study the great masters with the recom- 
able them to appropriate the beauties of their mendation to become a painter of the same 
forerunners. His style was clear an‘ classof pictures. The doctrine of Reynolds 
chaste, and had the elements of an elegance | was that those ‘who knew their profession 
which proved that if he had not been acel- from principles could apply them alike to 
ebrated painter he had it in his power to be-| any branch of the art, and succeed in it ;’ 
come acelebrated author. The excellence of and he merely enjoined upon his auditors to 
the composition gave rise to a report that the acquire their principles from the productions 
Discourses were the work of Johnson or which exemplified them in the rarest per- 
Burke. Malone and Northcote have re-| fection. Then he said, ‘if the painter, 
futed a charge which must appear ridicu-, from particular inclination, or from the 
lous to any one who has the least acquaint-| taste of the time and place he lives in, or 
ance with the style of the pretended authors. from necessity, or from failure in the high- 
No refutation was required. An accusation | est attempts, is obliged to descend lower, he 
which is unsupported by a tittle of trust-| will bring into the lower sphere of art a 
worthy evidence is simply slander. | grandeur of composition and character that 
Most of the criticism which bas been di-' will raise and ennoble his works far above 
rected against the Discourses themselves | their natural rank.’ ‘ Such was his theory,’ 
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and ‘his practice’ was in accordance with | once by the rising generation of painters 
it, for his principal school had been the|to the general detriment of art. The re- 
Vatican. sult has proved the wisdom of his misgiv- 
He is further charged by Allan Cunning- | ings. The simple methods he recommended 
ham ‘with keeping silence concerning the to his pupils are now admitted to have been 
mystery of portraiture in which he himself’ the safest, and therefore the best. He free- 
excelled.’ There was no mystery in the ‘ly afforded every assistance to students 
case. ‘He gave, says Mr. Leslie, ‘all the |which he believed could be beneficial to 
instruction he could convey by words in his ‘them. He would lend any of them pictures, 
own branch of the art, as well as in that | prints, and drawings, and these were some- 
which he considered higher. Pictures and | times jeopardised by being seized for the 
nature were his instructors, and his Dis-| debts of the borrowers. The young artists 
courses are devoted to showing learners the | had always permission to consult him on 
way to profit by these models. Any other | their works, and ‘his advice, says Farington, 
receipt for painting great portraits is no |‘ was given frankly and kindly, with great 
more possible than a receipt for composing | Sincerity, but with as much encouragement 
great poems.. ‘ Slothful students,’ said Rey- | as truth would allow.’ The vexatious inter- 
nolds, ‘ are always talking of the prodigious | Tuptious to which he was exposed seldom 
rogress they should make if they could but | provoked him to impatience. Once he said 
on the advantage of being taught by some | tartly to a novice, who produced a wretched 
particular eminent master. Such are to be | portrait of a woman, ‘ Whatis this you have 
told, that after the rudiments are past very |'m your hand? You should not show such 
little of our art can be taught by others. | things? What's that upon her head?—a 
The most skilful master can do little more | dish-clout?’ The youth lost hope, and was 
than put into the hands of his scholar the | unable to resume his pencil for more than a 
end of the clue by which he must conduct | month ; but such sallies were very rare, and 
himself.’ This is a truth which is not con- | Northcote says they would never have been 
fined to painting. The whole science of | uttered if Reynolds had been aware of their 
education, it has been admirably said, con- | effect. * - : f 
sists in teaching others to teach themselves. | The sanimadversions of Allan Cunning- 
The insinuation that Reynolds kept back | ham on the conduct of Reynolds towards 
his discoveries to guard against rivalry be- the students are mild in comparison with 
comes an open accusation when Allan Cun- the strictures on his behaviour towards es- 
ningham speaks of the great painter's habit tablished painters. Romney did not be- 
of hiding the ingredients of his colours from | come -an R.A. ‘ Reynolds, it would seem, 
his pupils. ‘He considered his knowledge | says Allan Cunningham, ‘ disliked both the 
as a part of his fortune, and concealed it as | ™an and his works, and such was the omnip- 
a spell which to reveal would undo him. otence of the President, that on whomso- 
What was the use of all this secrecy ? Those | ¢ver his evil eye lighted, that person had 
who stole the mystery of his colours could | small chance of the honours of the Acade- 
not use it unless they stole his skill and| my.’ The facts area triumphant refutation 
talent also.’ Tijs was as obvious to Rey-| of the charge. Romney was a person ot 
nolds as to Allan Cunningham, and migit morbid sensitiveness. A hostile criticism 
have suggested that the discreditab!e mo- would throw him into a fit of despondency 
tive imputed to him could not be correct.* | and paralyse his | powers. When Meyer, 
The true cause of his precautions is plain. the miniature painter, urged him to allow 
Ilis innovations had been injurious to many | his name to be enrolled among the forty, his 
of his pictures. Ile was never sure that | friend Hayley, the poet, successfully dis- 
any of his peculiar practices were sound, | suaded him, in the belief thaé his tempera- 
and though in his passion for progress he | ment unfitted him for public competition. 
could not resist the temptation to try experi- |‘ I 








| The more he reflected,’ says Hayley, ‘on 

ments, he would not disclose an uncertain | the peculiarities of his disposition the more 
process, which would have been adopted at 

* Northcote, who abounded in cynical wit, and de- 

lighted in the exercise of it, could not have urged 

*« The well-grounded painter,’ says Reynolds in his | t 1e same plea for himself. ‘ These,’ said an embryo 

Second Discourse,‘ makes no pretensions to secrets, | artist, who came up to London from Devonshire 

except those of closer application. Without con- | with some drawings, ‘were thought very well of, 





ceiving the smallest jealousy against others he is 


contented that all shall be as great as himself who | 


have undergone the same fatigue, and as his pre- 
eminence depends not upon a trick, he is free from 
the painful suspicions of a juggler who lives in per- 
petual fear lest his trick should be discovered,’ 


sir, at Plymouth.’ ‘ Were they?’ replied North- 
cote, ‘then I advise you to garry them back again: 
they will be thought nothing of here.’ The rough 
criticisms of Reynolds were the occasio al out- 
breaks of irritation, but the caustic sarcasms of 
Northcote were the deliberate habit of his mind. 
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he was convinced that the comfort of his 
life, and his advancement in art, would be 
most effectually promoted by his setting 
limits to his passion for popular applause, 
and confining the display of his works to his 
domestic gallery.” To exhibit his pictures 
at the Academy was a necessary preliminary 
to his election, and he never chose to take 
the step. Instead of the members rejecting 
him, it was he that rejected the members. 
This alternative is stated, though imperfect- 
ly, by Mr. Cunningham himself, while he 
does not attempt to substantiate his fanciful 
imputation upon Reynolds. The indict- 
ment is general. The benignant President 
was a man with an ‘evil eye’ who excluded 
deserving candidates from the Academy to 
gratify his enmities, and not one solitary 
circumstance is adduced in support of the 
sweeping invective. Neither was Reynolds 
omnipotent. ‘I have heard him say,’ re- 
lates Northcote, ‘that although he was 
nominally king of the Academy, Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers was viceroy over him.’ 
‘ Those,’ he remarked on another occasion, 
‘who are of some importance everywhere 
else, find themselves nobody when they 
come to the Academy.’ The current be- 
lief of the time was that Chambers could 
command the majority of votes, and the 
election of some unworthy members was 
ascribed to his influence. 

From Romney we proceed to Gains- 
borough, who after a prosperous career in 
Bath settled in London in 1774. Reynolds 
called upon him, and the call was not re- 
turned. In April, 1782, Gainsborough ex- 





hibited his celebrated Girl and Pigs, for 
which he asked sixty guineas. Sir Joshua 
paid him a hundred.* He was probably 
touched by this generous appreciation of his 
merit by a man he had repelled, and he re- 
quested the President in the winter of the 
same year to sit for his portrait. After the 
first sitting on Nov. 3, Reynolds had a slight 

aralytic attack, and was sent to Bath. 








When he came back recovered he informed | 
Gainsborough of his return, and Gainsbor- | 
ough only replied that he was glad to hear 
he was well. The friendly feeling of Gains- | 
borough had subsided, and*all communica- 
tion ceased till his last illness in July, 1788. | 


In the interval, says Allan Cunningham, the | 


* The volumes of Allan Cunningham are full of | 
inconsistencies, Of the same Reynolds whom he cen. | 
sures in one place for not opening his heart to hum- | 
ble people, he says in another, ‘ He was commonly | 
humane and tolerant ; he could. indeed, afford, both 





President, according to ‘ his nature,’ spoke 
of him‘ with courteous, cautious insinua- 
tion,’ but ‘after he was fairly in his grave 
he spoke with truth and justice.’ Even this 
was a degree of virtue which Allan Cun- 
ningham did not emulate. The fourteenth 
‘ Discourse,’ to which he alludes, convicts him 
of a violation of ‘ truth and justice’ towards 
Reynolds in the assertion that he had been 
addicted to an artful disparagement of Gains- 
borough. ‘ A few days before he died,’ says 
the President, ‘he wrote me a letter to ex- 
press his acknowledgments, for the good 
opinion I entertained of his abilities, and the 
manner in which he had been informed I al- 
ways spoke of him, and desired he might see 
me once before he died.’ These words were 
delivered before the assembled artists of 
England, and Reynolds cou!d not have ven- 
tured to quote them if they had been in 
open contradiction to his actual conduct. 
Nor with the many fawning tale-bearers that 
gather round eminent persons was it possible 
for Gainsborough to have heard only of com- 
plimentary speeches, ifthe usual staple of Sir 
Joshua’s talk had been a thinly veiled malice. 
The dying painter was a man of violent 
passions, which were never under control. 
He had been governed by his wayward tem- 
perament, and was capricious and hasty, but 
when his impulsive nature was quenched by 
sickness, his better judgment told him that 
he had been unjust to Reynolds, and he 
‘turned towards me,’ says the President, 
‘as one who deserved his good opinion by 
being sensible of his excellence’ * 

The behaviour of Sir Joshua to Wilson is 
a pretext with Allan Cunningham for fresh 
animadversions. He says that Reynolds acted 
towards Wilson with ‘cautious malignity,’ 
that ‘he distressed him with injurous opin- 
ions,’ that ‘he lowered his talents both in 
social conversation, and, ex cathedra, in the 


* Reynolds said that Gainsborough could copy 
Vandyke so exquisitely that at a certain distance 
he could not distinguish the difference, Sir Joshua 
himself copied the head of an old woman from Rem- 
brandt, and the Chevalier Vanloo, who boasted that 
he could not be impo-ed upon pronounced it an un- 
questionable original. What is singular, Reynolds 
was deceived by 2 copy from a portrait of his own. 
*T saw the other day,’ he wrote in Dee. 1784 to Mr. 
Charles Smith, an artist in India, ‘ a picture of a 
child with adog, which, after a pretty close exami- 
nation, I thought my own painting, but it was a 
copy it seems that you made many years ago.’ The 
case Was once reversed, and Reynolds did not 
recognise his hand in a full-length portrait of alady 
and her son, which he executed shortly after his 
return from Italy. ‘The work had been sent to 
Northcote to copy. Sir Joshua saw it at his house 
and asked who it was by? ‘They tell me,’ said 
Northeote, ‘it is by yourself.’ ‘Why what have you 





in fume and purse, to commend and aid the timid | been doing to it?’ replied Reynolds, who evidently 

and the needy ;’ and the biographer illustrates his | fancied he saw characteristics which were not in his 

Ss by this instance of the purchase of Gains- | manner. The picture, nevertheless, was untouched 
orough’s picture, Who was neither needy nor timid, | and ‘ very fine,’ 
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“ Discourses,”’ and that he attempted, when 
Wilson was dead, ‘to interrupt the quiet 
progress of his works to fame.’ These accusa- | 


tionsagainst Reynolds are without a shadow | 


of excuse. It is mentioned in Carey's 
‘ Thoughts,’ which appeared at Manchester 
in 1808, that ‘ when the President proposed 
to the Academicians to drink the health of 
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The defamatory turn which Allan Cun- 
ningham has given to the story is finally 
discredited by the want of motive. Wil- 
son kept to landscapes, his choicest pictures 
were not appreciated, and there was no room 


| for jealousy. Gainsborough was great in por- 


Gainsborough as “ our best landscape-paint- | 


er,” Wilson in his turn retorted the health of 
Gainsborough as “ our best portrait painter.” 
The incident was quoted by Wright in his 
‘ Life of Wilson,’ but afew pages s further on he 
prints some reminiscences by Mr. Field, who 
had ‘a most extensive acquaintance with 
the artists of the day,’ and there we are told 
that the remark of Reynolds, and the re- 


joinder of Wilson, occurred in common con- | 


versation at the Turk’s Head Club. 
cote relates the occasion. Reynolds had just 
been looking at a fine landscape by Gains- 
borough. Full of its extraordinary merits 
he descanted on them to the company, and 
exclaime that ‘ Gainsborough was certainly 
the first landsexpe-painter in Europe.’ He 
had not noticed that Wilson was among the 
listeners, and when the latter retorted, Rey- 


| 
North- | 


nolds apologised for his inadvertence. Allan | 


Cunningham suppresses the testimony of 
Northcote and Field, and adopting the 
form of the story which favoured the inter- 
pretation that the honest tribute to Gains- 
borough was an oblique reflection upon Wil- 
son, he says that Reynolds ‘ pretended not 
to have been aware of his presence.’ The 
President, in a word, was guilty of malice, 
cowardice, and falsehood. ‘The apocryphal 
version adopted by Mr. Canningham will 
not bear investigation. 
dence is against it, for it is not the custom to 
give the healths of individual painters at the 
‘Acade ‘my dinners.* ‘The external evidence 
is against it, for the authority of Northcote 
and Field isincomparably higher than that 
. of an obscure resident in a provincial town. 
The character ot Reynolds is against it, for 
Northcote says that he ‘was always caretul 
not to make any man his enemy, and the 
compiler of the ‘ Testimonies to his Genius’ 
states that the common accusation of his op- 
ponents was ‘that he either concealed his 
opinions on the works of living artists, or 
communicated only such as were azreeable.’ + 


* Mr. Cunningham was evidently conscious of this 


trait, his reputation was high, and his best 
productions are superior to the lesser works 
of Sir Joshua. There was nothing to be 
gained by exalting a formidable and unfriend- 
ly rival, for the sake of depressing an un- 
friendly but neglected painter of landscapes. 
Northcote mentions the incident to exem- 
plity the readiness of Reynolds to applaud 
contemporary genius, and it never occurred 
to him that a deserved eulogium upon one 
artist would be converted into a disguised 
attack upon another. The rancour was ex- 
clusively on the side of Wilson, who, soured 
by diappointment, ‘could not in general,’ 
says Mr. Field, ‘bear to hear Reynolds 
named with approbation as a painter.’ ‘ Pla- 
cability of temper,’ remarks Farington, 
‘may be said to have been Sir Joshug’s 
characteristic,’ and his behaviour to his de- 
tractor was a strong example of the truth of 
the observation. Reynolds returned the ill- 
will by procuring Wilson- employment, and 
this act of maguanimity is thus related by 
Allan Cunningham: ‘It is reported that 
Reynolds relaxed his hostility at last, and 
becoming generous when it was too late, ob- 
tained an order from a nobleman for two 
landscapes at a proper price.’ Wilson re- 
ceived the kindness ina very different spirit. 


| He was grateful, and Mr. Field, who tells 


The internal evi- | 


objection, for he substitutes ‘a social occasion’ for | 


an Academy dinner. 

t Northcote records an instance, The London 
world of fashion flocked to see two portraits by 
Madame Le Brun, at the house of the French Am 
bassador, and aiter Reynolds had been to look ut 
them, Northcote held with him this dialogue: ‘ | 
said, “Pray what do you think of them, Sir 


the circumstanee, says that ‘ the conduct on 
each side was worthy of the hearts of these 
great artists.’ 

When Wilson was in his grave, Reynolds, 
in his ‘ Discourse on Gainsborough,’ con- 
demned the practice of introducing mytholc- 
gical personages into landscapes, which were 
too near common nature to admit supernatu- 
ral objects.’ He said that many great painters 
had committed the mistake, and that even 
Claude would have shown more discretion 
if he had never meddled with such subjects. 
Ile considered that Wilson, among others, 
had fallen into the error, and that his * very 
admirable picture of a storm’ was marred 


“ Tlow fine?” I said. “ As fine asthose of any 
painter,” was his answer. “ As fine as those of any 
painter do you say? Do you mean living or dead? » 
He answered me rather briskly, “ Kither living or 
dead,” I then, in great surprise, exclaimed, “ What! 
as fine as Vandyke!” He answered tartly, “ Yes, 
and finer”? ‘I mention the above circumstance, P 
adds Northeote,‘to show his disinclination to op- 
pose the popular opinion, or to say anything against 
, the interest of a contemporary artist, as it was not 
| his intention to. mislead me, but only to put astop 


Joshua?” * That they are very fine,” he answered, | to my enquiries,’ 
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by the introduction of a little Apollo in the 
clouds,* who, with bent bow, is supposed to 
be slaying the sons of Niobe. Mr. Leslie, an 
enthusiastic admirer of Wilson, and who 
thinks that Reynolds did not sufficiently rel- 
ish his pictures, holds the objection to be 
well founded.t Mr. Cunningham approves 
of the Apollo, and says that the ‘criticism 
ae the insinuating nature of the critic’s 
1ostility and that long, and rooted dislike 
had made him shut his eyes on excellences 
to which he could not otherwise have been 
‘insensible.’ Reynolds, that is, must have 
been guilty of moral obliquity, because 
his biographer had formed a different opin- 
ion upon the pictorial merits of a mytholo- 
gical incident. The President was at least 
‘insensible ’ to similar ‘ excellences’ in his fa- 
vourite Claude, and several great masters of 
bygone times; nor did his ‘ hostility to Wil- 
son keep him from calling the landscape ‘ a 
very admirable picture.’ The passage is 
quoted by Allan Cunningham as merely ‘a 
specimen ’ of the usual conduct of Reynolds, 
who ‘ seems,’ he says, ‘to have been a mas- 
ter in that courtly and malevolent art as- 
cribed by Pope to Addison, of teaching 
others to sneer without sneering himself, 


and damning with faint praise.’ This is in | 


direct opposition to the testimony of North- 
cote and Farington. The first says that 
‘he always candidly bestowed praise on his 
contemporaries where due, and the second 


that ‘no man could be more free from | 


jealousy.’ 

There was another artist of note who be- 
haved grossly to Reynolds, and he too at 
last was touched with compunction. ‘ Rey- 
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nolds, who had assisted him with advice. 
He was a vain and violent man, who mis- 
took high aspirations for genius, and when 
the public neglected his third-rate _histori- 
cal pictures he accused the President of 
blasting his prospects by secret influence. 
The work he put forth in 1775, entitled 
‘An Enquiry into the Obstructions to the 
Arts in England,’ contains some contempt- 
uous strictures, which are plainly levelled 
at the paintings and writings of Reynolds.* 
He returned to the charge with redoubled 
bitterness in the account which he published 
of the Adelphi pictures in 1783, and at- 
tacked Sir Joshua, without naming him, in 
the most odious language. His art, he said, 
was mean, his morals meaner ; his predomi- 
nant passions were covetousness, vanity, and 
envy ; his studio was a shop, his pictures a 
manufacture ; his popularity was sustained 
by hypocrisy and quackery, and his betters 
were crushed by his malice and cunning. 
Barry asserted that the painter of portraits 
stood in the same relation to the painter of 
history as a corncutter did to Hippocrates 
and Harvey, which, with the rest of the in- 
vective, was a degrading attempt to exalt 
his own fame at the expense of the reputa- 
tion of Reynolds. A truly great portrait 
is among the noblest achievements of art, 
and Barry, who fancied that he had risen 
high above the attainment, had never ap- 
proached it. When Garrick complained to 
Reynolds of the sarcasms of Foote, Rey- 
nolds replied that Foote, by the habit, 
‘gave the strongest proof possible of his 
own inferiority, for it was always the lesser 
man who condescended to become abusive. 


nolds,’ said Johnson, ‘ you hate no person | The professional knowledge of Barry, how- 


living.’ 


Sir Joshua once remarked ‘that | ever, was extensive, and in 1782 he was 


he thought it a very bad state of mind to | elected Professor of Painting by the Acad- 


hate anybody, but that he feared he did | emy. 


He did not deliver his first lecture 


hate Barry.’ ‘ The hatred of such a person,’ | till March, 1784; and when Reynolds re- 


subjoins Northcote, ‘is no trifling disgrace.’ 
The infamous conduct which alone could 
rouse his animosity had not been wanting. 


Barry was patronized by Burke, which was | 


enough to ensure the friendship of Rey- 


* Reynolds says the Apollo is kneeling, which 


ture is in the National Gallery, and any one can sat- 
isfy himself that Reynolds is right. 

+ ‘As an awful representation of a storm,’ says 
Mr. Leslie in his ‘ handbook,’ ‘ the picture is perfect ; 
and the catastrophe would be more affecting, because 
our sense of its reality would be uninterrupted, were 
it caused only by the flash of lightning. As Sir Joshua 





monstrated with him for his procrastination, 
he put himself in a menacing attitude, 
clenched his fist, and said, ‘If I had no 
more to do in the composition of my lec- 
tures than to produce such poor flimsy stuff 


* Barry ridiculed the idea that a man who was 


: f | ‘merely acquainted with the map of the tace’ could 
Allan Cunningham flatly denies. The original pic- | 


draw the rest of the body. This was the depart- 
ment in which Barry believed himself to be pre- 
eminently strong. Yet his drawing of the figure 
was full of glaring defects, while in the taste for 
form, and the power of expressing movement, 


| Reynolds left him far behind. M. Falconet, after 





completing his model of the equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great, delivered a lecture at Rome on 


Says, this is the first impression—an impression | the horse of Marcus Aurelius in the Capitol, with 
which is distracted by the appearance of Apollo on | which he found endless fauit. ‘ Nevertheless, gen- 
astrip of cloud. I am inclined to think the mistake | tlemen, he observed in conclusion, ‘it must be con- 
of this introduction originated in the desire of poor | fessed thatthat wretched animal is alive, and that 


Wilson to draw attention to his neglected art, by | mine is dead? 


Barry might with truth have said 


making it what the taste of the times would con- | the same of the figures of Reynolds when compared 


sider classic,’ 


with his own, 
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as your Discourses I should soon have my | ness and liberality to artists. Reynolds 
work done.’ He disgraced his office by fill- | praised his performances, inquired into his 
ing his lectures with attacks on the chief | circumstances, lent him pictures to copy, 
academicians, and especially on the Presi- | and purchased one of his works that he 
dent. In his opening address he talked of| might show it and recommend him. Hum- 
the ‘wretched business of face-painting,’ | phrey fixed his charge at three guineas, 
and Reynolds, to avoid resenting his lan- | and Reynolds replied, ‘ Oh! that is too lit- 
guage, was at last obliged to feizn sleep or tle. I must give five, and let that be your 
to stay away. After years of unprincipled price from this day forward’ He advised 
virulence Barry was visited ‘with tardy | Humphrey to settle near him, told him he 
repentance. He warmly supported Sir | would assist him to the utmost of his power, 
Joshua in the Academy, and applauded his | and fulfilled his promise to the letter. The 
ep and character when he was dead. | malevolent arts of which Allan Cunning- 
his most vindictive days Barry was un-| ham accused him are refuted by every act 
able to appeal to any one specific fact in| of his life, but he would have deserved all 
support of his + wild and whirling words,’ | the censure bestowed on him if he had la- 
and his intense hostility has thus become an | boured to undermine an honest fame by the 
indirect testimony to the blamelessness of | means which have been employed to tarnish 
the man he denounced. There is not an| his own. 
authenticated instance of any injury done by | At Barton, in Suffolk, the seat of Sir C. 
Reynolds to a brother artist, and there are | Bunbury, there is a portrait of Miss Ken- 
numerous examples of his friendly feeling | nedy, which was painted in 1770. When we 
to the clan. He delighted, says Farington, | saw it some years since we could only learn 
in the display of talent at the Academy ex-| that she was an actress, and we were at a 
hibitions, and his comments on the pictures | loss to account for the mournful expression 
were ‘gentle and encouraging.’ He was | which, as Mr. Taylor truly states, ‘does not 
ae to _ artists of — to ss belong to the stage.’ Her story is illustra- 
and fame.* painter, who became cele-| tive of the picture, and Mr. Taylor has 
brated, asked, on his arrival from Italy, | therefore, lanai’ aleneh it. Her two 
or - up? Fagen an- | — brothers, Matthew and Patrick, 
swered that the house next his Own was| had taken part in a drunken ray on West- 
vacant, and that the situation was excellent. | minster Bridge, when Bigby, a constable, 
Zoffany came to this country little known, | was killed. ‘The Kennedys were convicted 
and Reynolds bought the first picture he | of the murder on Friday, February 23, 
exhibited. The patronage of the Presi- | 1770, and were sentenced to be hanged on 
dent was reputation. He sold the work to | the following Monday. Their sister, a 
Lord Carlisle for twenty guineas more than | woman of loose character, had many influen 
the original price and sent the money to) tial friends among her paramours. She 
Zoffany. Humphrey, the miniature-painter, | prevailed on them by her entreaties to try 
went to London obscure and unfriended. | and save her brothers, and powerful interest 
A total stranger to Sir Joshua, he called | Was brought to bear upon the King, the 
on him, encouraged by his fame for kind- | Queen, and the Secretary of State. A single 
witness at the trial had sworn that Matthew 
* Mr. Leslie had heard Northcote say, ‘that Rey- | struck the fatal blow, and the petitioners 
nolds cared for nobody’s success but hicown, Boy undertook to prove that he ‘id not. A 
dell suggested that the Lord Mayor should always | P ; : 
signalise his yeur of office by ordering an historical | temporary reprieve was obtained ; but when 
picture. at greg pend ne — Syne to = the report on the condemned malefactors 
was reported to have replied, that the project was sig Sl oe . 
foolish, that a portrait of the successive Lord May- | W@S made tothe King on April 11, Matthew 
ors would be more advisable, and that Boydell | was ordered for execution, and Patrick 
should make a commencement by sitting to Law- ot ae s ter POR a Tite 
rence. The incident is related with some bitterness alone _ eived ° further respite. ° The re 
by Northcote in his Autobiography. He was doubly | newed intercessions speedily prevailed. The 
chagrined because his bud historical pictures had report was published on April 12, and it 
not received more encouragement from his old mas- ; ed the » ds hat Mattl 
ter, and because young Lawrence, in portrait, was-, W@8 announced the same day that Matthew 
ranked by Reynolds before him. This wound to would be spared and his sentence commuted 
8 vanity was believe y Mr. Lesile to be ie . . stati v fe 2 5 eve 
qpoand of - ——— that Sir Joshua did not - yg gg — pg Tha ——" a 
care for other people’s success. Northcote was convict vessel in the lames, ¢ 
habitually peevish in his talk, and loved to indulge | there he was visited by Lord Fife on April 
in splenetic sallies. His real sentiments must be 28, « All th Ti vow had id f? 
sought in the Life, where his sense of justice pre- | “> the states 1 ever had an idea ol, 
vailed, A remark, uttered ina moment of pique, | wrote the latter to George Selwyn, ‘are 


and in the laxity of conversation, cannot for an in- , . n.? 
stant be set against the facts and 0 inions which he much short of what I saw this por Sen 








deliberately placed before the world, He and fifty others were cooped up ‘ in 
. 
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a hole not above sixteen feet long.’ He had 
a collar and padlock round his neck, and 
was chained to a board, and five fellow cul- 
prits, whom Lord Fife describes as the 
‘ most dreadful creatures he ever looked on.’ 
Money in those days was allowed to be ap- 
plied in the purchase of comforts, which 
signally modified the common course of 
justice. Lord Fife had engaged a free 
passage for Kennedy. He was released 
from his irons ; he was put under the care 
of ‘a very humane captain,’ who would be 


of ‘great service’ to him; he was presented 


with ten guineas to start him in America, 
and he was furnished ‘with a letter of 
recommendation to a person in Maryland, 
who would be vastly good to him.’ ‘In 
short,’ says Lord Fife, ‘I left this poor crea- 
ture, who has suffered so much, in a perfect 
state of happiness. I am thus tedious, be- 
cause I know you will be glad to hear that 
his afflictions are over” They were on the 
eve of beginning afresh. The law was then 
in force which permitted the widow of a 
murdered man to institute a prosecution on 
her private account after the murderer had 
been convicted under an ordinary indict- 
ment and pardoned by the Crown. If she 
succeeded in obtaining a verdict of guilty, 
the life of the criminal was at her disposal 
to take or to spare, and the royal prerog- 
ative of merey could not be exerted to de- 
_ her of her vengeance. Before Lord 

ife wrote his letter of rejoicing, Mrs. 
Bigby had already commenced proceedings 
against both the brothers. The ship which 
carried Matthew Kennedy had reached the 
Downs when a warrant was sent after him, 
and he was brought back to be tried a 
second time for the murder. He was con- 
veyed to the bar of the King’s Bench on 
May 25, that some necessary forms might 
be gone through, and many persons of dis- 
tinction who espoused his cause, among 
whom were Lord Spencer, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and George Selwyn, attegded to 
countenance him. ‘He was in double 
chains,’ says the ‘ Annual Register, ‘ and 
looked greatly dejected’ The trial was 
fixed for June 15. On that day the unhap- 
py brothers were placed in the dock; but 
there was an omission in the pleadings, and 
the trial was postponed till November 6. 
In the interval Mrs. Bigby, whose object 
all along had probably been to extort 
money from the wealthy friends of Miss 
Kennedy, was appeased by the payment of 
3501, and the prosecution was dropped. 
The brothers were once more in the hands 
of the Crown, and Patrick was transported 
for fourteen years and Matthew for life. In 


| September, 1770, when the composition 
with the watchman’s widow had doubtless 
been effected, Reynolds commenced the 
portrait of Miss Kennedy, which was acom- 
mission from Sir C. Bunbury. ‘I have fin- 
ished the face,’ Sir Joshua wrote to him, 
‘very much to my own satisfaction. It has 
more grace and dignity than anything I 
have ever done, and it is the best coloured.’ 
The affections of the wretched woman had 
survived her virtue, and the painter pre- 
served her most creditable trait—the an- 
guish which sisterly love had imprinted on 
her countenance during the. prolonged and 
bitter conflicts of hope and fear while she 
was struggling to rescue her brothers from 
their doom. Now that the history of the 
original is known, the picture becomes a 
new example of the biographic truth which 
Reynolds embodied in his works, and which 
adds so immensely to our interest in study- 
ing them. 

Nine years had passed away since James 
Northcote touched the skirt of Sir Joshua’s 
coat, and the young man’s passion for art 
remained unabated and ungratified. His 
father discouraged his yearnings, and com- 

elled him to drudge in t'e watch trade. 
lis eldest brother, Samuel, was sent to 
London in 1766 to get instruction in the 
business, and Mr. Mudge gave him an intro- 
duction to Reynolds. ‘Do go often to 
Reynolds's,’ James wrote to him, ‘ that when 
I have' the pleasure of seeing you I may 
hear all about it. Mr. Mudge says he 
knows you are exceedingly welcome, as he 
is the most good-natured creature living.’ 
Samuel was back at Plymouth in the begin- 
ning of 1771, and he agreed in May to visit 
| London with James, who had managed to 
accumulate ten guineas for the trip. Half 
the sum was the produce of protracted sav- 
ings, and half was the profit on a print from 
an Indian ink drawing he had made’ of the 
new assembly room and bathing-place. The 
| travellers performed the journey on foot, 
‘and slept in village inns or hay-lofts. 
James was strongly recommended by Mr. 
Mudge to Sevealin who often asked him 
to dinner, and admitted him at once to be 
a sort of out-door pupil. He was allowed 
to copy pictures when he pleased, and 
transported by the beautiful works around 
him he wrote home enthusiastically, ‘ 1 wish 
| Polly could but see Sir Joshua’s house ; it 
|is to me a heaven” When the brothew 
| were on their road to London, says North- 
cote in his Autobiography, and had reached 
the last hill which afforded a view of Ply- 
| mouth, ‘ the elder looked back and express- 
(ed some regret; but the younger lost sight 
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of its spires with pleasure inexpressible.’ { able subsistence on a shilling a day did not 


They retained at their journey’s end the 
contrasted feelings with which they started. 
Samuel returned to Plymouth at the expira- 
tion of a week, and James was in no hurry 
to quit the heaven he had found. ‘The 
difficulty was to live. He carried a water- 
colour drawing of a duck to a printseller on 
Ludgate Hill, who declined to purchase it, but 
offered to employ him in colouring prints of 
birds at a shilling a sheet. He earned his 
shilling every day, and was content to exist 
upon it, that he might devote the remainder 
of his hours to genuine art. He informed 
his brother that his occupation would render 
almost any state agreeable, and in fact his 
bodily sensations were well-nigh absorbed 
in his mental ecstacy. For two months 
Reynolds marked the diligence of North- 
cote, and, satisfied that it was not ephem- 
eral, he volunteered to receive him into 
his house for five or six years. ‘ At first,’ 
said Sir Joshua, ‘I shall be of use to you, 
and then you to me; and so we shall assist 
each other.’ Northcote was enraptured at 
the proposal. ‘I told him,’ he wrote July 
25, 1771, ‘ that it would be the most exces- 





abate his resolution to maintain the strug- 
gle. To paint was sufficient luxury for 
him, and his whole career was an exempli- 
fication of the same perseverance. He 
never composed his pictures with facility, 
and to the last he might be said to carry on 
a contest of will against power. Happily, 
in art, as in literature, there is room for 
many grades of proficiency, and he gained 
both reputation and fortune. 

In 1773 Reynolds exhibited his best his- 
torical picture, the ‘ Ugolino.’ ‘It leaves 
nothing to be desired, says Mr. Leslie, 
‘except that it had never been painted ;’ 
for it passes beyond the bounds of the 
pathetic into the horrible. ‘I can con- 
ceive,’ Mr. Leslie proceeds, ‘ no finer treat- 
ment of the subject. In looking at it we 
are entirely absorbed in the story, and yet 
the art, the whole arrangement, whether of 
form or colour, of light or shade, is the best 
|possible.’ The criticism of Allan Cunning- 
/ham is widely different: ‘The lofty and 
stern sufferer of Dante appears on Rey- 
nolds’s canvas like a famished mendicant, 
deficient in any commanding qualities of 








sive pleasure to me, but asked him if I was | intellect, and regardless of his dying chil- 
not too old. He said, “ No; for the only | dren who cluster round his knees.’ Mr. 
objection to persons of my age was, that! Cunningham has missed the thought which 
they were commonly too fond of dissipation, was in the mind of the painter. ‘ Every 
which put an end to all study; but with ap- | being,’ says Fuseli, * seized by an enormous 
plication it was the best time of life, be-| passion, be it joy or grief, or fear sunk to 
cause they were more capable of making despair, is absorbed by the power of the 
observations, and a quicker progress than | feature that attracts it. Ugolino is petri- 
a boy of fourteen.”’ Provided with board | fied by the fate that swept the stripling at 
and lodging, he was released from the sla-| his foot, and sweeps in pangs the rest.’ 
very of colouring prints. He expected his Reynolds was familiar with the principle. 
employer to congratulate him, and was cha- | He adopted it in the portrait of Lady 
grined when he assailed him with a volley of Scarsdale to express the highest measure 
abuse. The sordid dealer was enraged at | of maternal tenderness and thanksgiving, 


the loss of a cheap and profitable workman. 
The glow of happiness which Northcote 
felt at residing with Reynolds was kept up 
to the end. ‘The result was hardly propor- 


|as he adopted it in the Ugolino to depict 
| the extremity of paternal desperation. He 
exhibited a larger historical picture in 1779. 
| This was the Nativity, which he painted as 


tioned to the vehemence of his zeal.|a desigw for the chapel window at New 
Though he was a shrewd and quick observ- College. The original was burnt at Belvoir 
er, his love of art was far in excess of his! Castle, and was a masterpiece of colour, 
skill, and he does not belong to a high class Sir Joshua borrowed from Correggio the 
of painters. He is yet a memorable in-' idea of making the Saviour the source of a 
stance of the success which attends upon | supernatural light, ‘ but his execution,’ says 
tenacity or purpose. There hardly ap-| Northcote, ‘both in manner and cireum- 
peared a hope that he could ever be eman- | stance gave it the effect of novelty.’ Though 


cipated from his father’s calling. In_ his 
aspirations to become an artist he had every- 
thing to do for himself, and could effect so 
little that he was twenty-five years old be- 
fore he could raise the ten guineas which 
enabled him to go to London. His miser- 


radiant with splendour, Reynolds, says Far- 
ington, had managed the colour with such 
exquisite skill that the whole appeared a 
scene of holy mystery; nor could the im- 
agination have been more powerfully af- 
fected if the same scene had been illustrated 
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by the forms of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael.’* 

Sir Joshua continued to produce histori- 
cal pictures at intervals. The labour he 
bestowed upon them was a contrast to the 
ease with which he struck off his portraits, 
and he himself said that they ‘cost him too 
dear.’ Fuseli mentions that he witnessed 
the ‘ weekly progress’ of the Dido, which 
was exhibited in 1781, and ‘knew the 
throes which it cost its author before it 
emerged into the beauty, or was divided into 
the powerful masses of chiaroscuro, which 
strikes us now.’ The loveliness of the 
dying queen excited universal admiration. 
‘ Riveted,’ says Fuseli, ‘to supreme beauty 
in the jaws of death, we pay little attention 
to the subordinate parts, and scorn, when 
recovered from sympathy and anguish, to 
expatiate in cold criticisms on their unfit- 
ness or impotence.’ The Infant Hercules, 


which Reynolds painted for the Empress of 
Russia, gave him more trouble than the | 


rest. Crabbe, the poet, visited him in his 
studio while the picture was in progress, 
and Sir Joshua told him that he was then 
engaged upon his fourth attempt. The 
final effort was exhibited in 1788, and had, 
says Northcote, ‘the most splendid effect 
of any picture I ever saw.’ ‘ It possesses,’ 
says Barry, ‘all that we are accustomed to 
admire in Rembrandt, united to beautitul 
forms and an elevation of mind to which 
Rembrandt bad no pretensions. The pro- 
phetical agitation of Tiresias, and Juno, 
enveloped with clouds, hanging over the 
scene like a black pestilence, can never be 
too much admired, and are indeed truly 
sublime.’ The opinion of Dr. Waagen, 
who has seen it in recent years, is little less 
favourable. ‘ He praises,’ according to Mr. 


* Reynolds designed some admirable allegorical 
figures, which are now in the gallery of Lord Nor- 
manton, tor the lights below the c.ntral compart- 
ment, and among them were the three Christian 
Virtues, — Faith, Hope, and Charity — enjoined by 
St. Paulin his first Epistle to the Corinthians. ‘ The 
poe ag says Haydon, ‘ may take its place triumph- 
antly by the side of any Correggio upon earth, 
The personification consists of a lovely woman, 
with a child hanging to her neck, and two elder 
children, a boy and a girl, who stand at her feet. 
The central figure was called by an anonymous 
critic the mother, and Allan Cunningham, who evi 
dently confounded charity with almsgiving, from 
forgetting at the moment that it was used in our 
authorised version of the Cerinthians in its primi- 
tive sense of love, asks, ‘ Where is the charity in 
a mother taking charge of her own children?’ Rey- 
nolds may have intended to represent a mother and 
her children as the type of the strongest and purest 
love which eartli can afford, or he may have selected 
the children for the objects of a maidenly affection, 
as being from their innocence the most loveable 
part of mankind. Whichever wayt be design is un- 
derstood, the sentiment conveyed by the picture is 
that of a love decp, beautiful, and holy. 





Taylor, ‘the dramatic life of the whole 
composition, and says that the picture need 
not fear comparison with Rembrandt for 
the depth, warmth, and golden-toned clear- 
ness ofthe colouring.’ The child in the 
act of strangling the serpents was the gem 
of the piece. Fuseli, who looked upon the 
surrounding personages as a‘ motley mob,’ 
asserts that there is no Infant Hercules in 
ancient or modern art which can bear com- 
parison with the ‘tremendous superiority 
of conception and style’ in the Infant Her- 
cules of Reynolds. ‘Like the infants,’ he 
says, ‘of Michael Angelo and the ancients, 
it teems with the man, but without the 
sacrifice of puerility observable in them.’ 
He thought that it would be ditlicult to 
imagine anything ‘loftier or more appro- 
priate than the magnitude of form, irresisti- 
bility of grasp, indignant disdain, and sport- 
ive ease of action, which denoted the 
demigod. The heroic contempt, the super- 
fluity of strength, were marveilously ren- 
dered, and entitle this figure to a high rank 
among the masterpieces of Reynolus. 

In spite of superb colour and partial 
beauties, the historical pictures of Sir 
Joshua are seldom satisfactory as a whole. 
He has remarked that a single figure should 
be as much as possible a complete composi- 
tion, which will never unite with a group ; 
as, on the other hand, no figure of a well- 
designed group will stand by itself. From 
waut of practice, he lacked facility in the 
arrangement of complicated pieces. His 
imperfect acquaintance with the human 
form in its varied positions increased the 
embarrassment; and he often met the difli- 
culty by culling ready-made bits from the 
old masters. Henee, as Northcote says, 
the groups ‘ frequently consist of borrowed 
parts, which are not always suited to each 
other.’ Even his magical power of depict- 
ing grace, dignity, and mind were apt to 
forsake him. He had been accustomed to 
portraiture, and when he endeavoured to 
keep clear of personal peculiariticvs and 
draw typical countenances they became, as 
he said of Rubens’s heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, ‘neither a good representation of 
individual or general nature.’ The expres- 
sive details were fined away, and senti- 
ment and character disappeared in the pro- 
cess. 

The University of Oxford offered its 
tribute to the illustrious President by con- 
ferring on him, in 1773, the degree of 
D.C. L. He was one of a batch of fifteen ; 
and Sir Joshua and Dr. Beattie were the 
only persons out of the number who were 
loudly applauded. He frequently painted 
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himself afterwards in his academical dress, | tioned by the profession. The opposition 
Pegs teres P 
partly, perhaps, for its pictorial effect, and | was composed exclusively of people ignorant 
partly because he prized honorary titles. | of art. The parents of Miss Bowles intend- 
‘ Distinction,’ he said, ‘is what we all seek | ed that she should sit to Romney, and Sir 
after; and the world does set a value on George Beaumont advised them to go to 
them, and I go with the great stream of; Reynolds. ‘But,’ they objected, ‘ his pic- 
life’ When Ferguson, the self-educated | tures fade.’ ‘ No matter,’ replied Sir George, 
astronomer, was elected a fellow of the | ‘take the chance; even a faded picture 
Royal Society, he exclaimed, ‘Ah! I do| from Reynolds will be the finest thing 
not want honour; I want bread.’ Key-| you can have.’* Sir George Beaumont 
nolds replied, that ‘to obtain honours was spoke the sentiments of the enlightened 
the means to obtain bread :’ which is com-| part of the world. Much of the custom 
monly true when the ba:lge is held in estima- | of Romney with the uninstructed was due 
tion by the public, and he who receives it|to his cheapness. In 1785 his charge 
has proportionate merit. A compliment for a head, half-length, and whole-length 
which Sir Joshua rated higher than his de- | was twenty, forty, and eighty guineas; 
gree was paid him the same year. He was; whereas Reynolds could venture in 1781, 
chosen Mayor of Plympton. He told the when the race was the closest, to raise his 
King, who met him walking in Richmond | prices to fifty, one hundred, and two hun- 
Gardens, that it gave him more pleasure | dred guineas, or considerably more than 
than any other honour he had ever received. | double the scale of his antagonist. The 
As he uttered the words he remembered his | contest at last was decided by acclamation 
knighthood, and added, ‘except that which | in favour of Sir Joshna. ‘One by one,’ 
your Majesty was pleased to bestow upon me.’ says Farington, ‘his rivals dropped into 
When lie was elected an alderman the year their true situation, and before the conclu- 
before, Northcote’s brother expressed his sur- | sion of his life it was’ universally acknowl- 
prise that the great painter should wish to di- | edged that he had no equal.’ While the 
versify his pursyits with ‘ the corrupt transac- | two factions disputed he looked on with his 
tions of a dirty borough.’ ‘ He perhaps re- | usual serene wisdom. ‘ He proceeded calm- 





tains,’ continued Samuel Northcote, ‘ some- 
what of the ideas he had of a Piymouth alder- 
man when he was a boy, looking up to them 
all as persons of dignity.’ This was the sim- 
ple solution of the mystery. 
said Johnson, ‘ has a lurking wish to appear 
considerable in his native place,’ and the 
exaggerated impressions which remain from 
childhood are the cause. On his accession 
to the mayoralty, Reynolds presented his | 
portrait to the corporation, and saqeened | 
that it might be hung in a good situation. 

He was informed in reply that it had been | 
put between two old pictures, which acted’! 
as a foil, and set it off to great advantage. 

The two old pictures were portraits of naval | 
officers which he himself had painted before | 
he went to Italy. Wilkie, who saw them in | 


1809, said, that ‘for composition they were | 


as fine as anything he ever did afterwards.’ 
The art of Reynolds was in full bloom at 
' this date, and it was the period, when he 


was exposed to the severest competition by | 


the arrival of Gainsborough in London in 
1774, and the return of Romney from Italy 
in July, 1775. 
siderable reputation betore he leit England 
for the Continent in March, 1773. 
he got back he became the fashion and 
divided the town with Reynolds. The 
supremacy of Sir Joshua, we learn from 
Farington, was never for an instant ques- 


‘Every man,’ | 


Romney had acquired con- | 


‘ly and unruffled,’ says Farington, ‘ to correct 
'the errors of his professional practice, and 
left others to debate upon his merits and 
| deficiencies. Whether his popularity was 
greater or less, whether his pictures were 
| more or less in request, it seemed to be un- 
noticed by him.’ According to Edwards, 
,in his ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ Romney did 
not preserve equal composure. The sécond 
premium of the Society of Arts had been 
awarded him in 1763 tor a picture of the 
death of Wolfe. Reynolds, with the unani- 
mous concurrence of the profession, con- 
tended that Mortimer was entitled to the 
prize, and the original decision was re- 
voked. ‘The circumstance,’ says Edwards, 
‘fixed a lasting impression of disgust upon 
the mind of Romney against Sir Joshua.’ 
This may be doubted, for Romney himself 
told Hayley that Mortimer’s picture was 
‘ strikingly the superior’ and that Reynolds 
advocated its claims with ‘great justice.’ 
When Romney rose to celebrity his language 
/coutinued to be generous. A knot of his 
intimate friends criticised the Infant Her- 
cules in his hearing. ‘Gentlemen,’ inter- 
posed Romney, ‘I have listened to all you 


| 


When | 


| 

| *The portrait has stood perfectly, and may now 
| be seen in undimmed beauty in the collection of the 
| Marquess of Hertford. ‘It is a matchless work,’ 
| says Mr. Leslie, ‘and would have immortalized 
; Reynolds had he never painted anything else.’ 
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have said: some observations are true, and 
some nonsense, but no other man in Europe 
could paint such a picture.’ He was assured 
that his portrait of Mrs. Siddons was 
thought finer than the portrait by Rey- 
nolds. ‘The people,’ he answered, ‘know 
nothing of the matter, for it is not.’ His 
general praise of Sir Joshua’s works was 
lofty in the extreme, and his reputed aver- 
sion to the man was probably a false in- 
ference from his morbid habits in shunning 
the companionsip of his brethren. 

From July 24th to September 16th, 1781, 
Reynolds was absent from London on a tour 
through Holland and the Netherlands. His 
admirable criticisms on the Dutch and 
Flemish painters were mostly written dur- 
ing this journey. He was fascinated by the 
gorgeous hues of Rubens, and on his return 
he thought the colouring of his own pictures 


face of such delicacy and refinement that 
he thought her far lovelier when seen close 
in a room than when seen from a distance 
on the stage. Lawrence had the same opin- 
ion of her superlative charms; for when he 
‘contended that no countenance was so per- 
fect as not to require some correction from 
the artist, he remarked that ‘even in the 
majestic head of Mrs. Siddons there were 
‘parts which did not appear to belong to 
her.” Her extraordinary beauty and genius 
'stimulated Reynolds to unusual exertion. 
'*The picture kept him,’ says Northeote, 
‘quite in a fever, and he had never been 
‘known to betray equal anxiety about any 
of h's works. Mrs. Jameson relates that at 
the first sitting Sir Joshua led Mrs. Siddons 
to the platform, and said, ‘ Ascend your 
undisputed throne; bestow on me some 
\idea of the Tragic Muse!’ ‘I walked up 


deficient in force. He made another ex- | the steps,’ added Mrs. Siddons, in repeating 
cursion to the Low Countries in 1783, when the incident, ‘and instantly seated myself 
the works of Rubens appeared less brilliant in the attitude in which the Tragic Muse 
than before. On his first trip he jotted | now appears.’ She told the same story in 
down his remarks in a note-book as he stood | substance to Miss Fanshawe, who recorded 
opposite the pictures, and he conceived that |it in her journal immediately afterwards. 
the white paper formed a foil to the colours On the other hand, Mrs. Siddons informed 
on the canvas and imparted to them unusual | Mr. Phillips, the painter, that Sir Joshua 
warmth. In the interval between his visits | had begun the head and figure in a differ- - 
he emulated the fuller tones of Rubens, and | ent point of view; that while he was pre- 
Northcote believed that the difference in! paring some colour she changed her pesition 
Sir Joshua’s impressions, when he went) to look at a picture, and that the present 
back to the Netherlands, was chiefly occa-| portrait was the result. Neither of these 
sioned by this change in his practice. That | contradictory aneedotes can be strictly cor- 
white has the effect of refreshing the eye, | rect. The general idea of the composition 
and rendering it more sensitive to colour, | was manifestly suggested by the Isaiah of 
is an ascertained fact; but the contrasts! Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, and 
dependent upon previous experience have a| Reyyolds must have worked from the out- 
greater effect still. The magnificence of | set upon the plan he had framed in his own 
the Flemish masterpieces was not tried by| mind. Mrs. Siddons believed that it was 
the same standard on the second visit as on | solely through her interference that the 
the first, and the richness of Rubens seemed | Tragic Muse was arrayed in solemn robes. 
diminished because that of Reynolds himself! She assured Sir Martin Shee that Sir 
had increased. The notorious influence of | Joshua was only prevented by her entrea- 
the imagination in exaggerating to the mem- | ties ‘ from tricking her out in all the colours 
ory the beauties which originally struck | of the rainbow.’ Mr. Leslie concludes that 
us with surprise would alone have caused |she was mistaken. Either her memory de- 
the pictures to fall below his expectations | ceived her, or she had misunderstood the 
when he renewed his acquaintance with | intentions of the painter. The whole of her 








them. recollections with respect to the picture 


In 1784 Reynolds exhibited his Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the ‘Tragic Muse, which was said 
by Barry to be ‘ both for the ideal and ex- 
ecutive the finest picture, perhaps, of the 
kind in the world,’ and which Lawrence 
pronounced to be indubitably the finest 
female portrait ever painted. Stodhard 
said that Mrs. Siddons had the most exqui- 
site union of feature and expression he had 
ever beheld. Notwithstanding her com- 
manding person, she had, in her youth, a 


were confused and inaccurate, unless the 
errors were due to the reporters of her con- 
versation. She stated to Miss Fanshawe 
that the original portrait was in the Dul- 
wich Gallery, and that she did not think 
that the duplicate in the Gallery of the 
Marquis of Westminister was from the pen- 
cil of Sir Joshua at all. It is well known 
that the picture of Lord Westminister is 
genuine, that it was not a duplicate but the 
original, and that it is much superior to the 
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repetitions. ‘It hangs,’ said M. De la| birds appeared by the manner in which he 
Roche, the French painter, ‘ opposite to one | introduced them into his pictures, and he 
_ of he finest works of Titian, and it is impos-|solaced part of his weary leisure with a 
sible to say which is best, but each reflects | little bird he had tamed. His favourite 
lustre on the other.’ flew away, and he wandered for hours 
The days of Reynolds continued to flow | rourid Leicester Square in the fruitless hope 
on with a prosperity which seemed almost | of reclaiming it. He was fortunate in his 
exempt from the common casualties of life. | domestic circumstances. When his sister 
With the exceptidn of his slight paralytic 'left his house he had the two Miss Palmers, 
attack, in 1782, he had been hardly ac- | his nieces, for inmates. One had since be- 
quainted with illness. He was congratulated |come Mrs. Gwatkin; the other, afterwards 
at the age of sixty-six on his healthy and | Marchioness of Thomond, remained to tend 
outhful appearance, and he replied that) upon him with assiduous affection. His 
e felt as he looked. Just at this time the | friends gathered round him, and strove to 
scene suddenly changed. In July 1789 his | beguile the tedium of his existence. He 
left eye became affected by gutta serena, | had all the amusement which could be de- 
and in afew weeks the sight had perished. | rived from dinners, conversation, whist, and 
There was reason to believe tliat the right | country visits. To some his social ease 
eye was ready to give way, and the hazard | might seem an enviable lot, but a perpetual 
of exerting it compelled Reynolds to aban- | holiday was a heavy burthen to a man 
don his profession. Artists had usually | whose profession had been his pleasure for 
painted sitting till Reynolds introduced the | fifty years. 
custom of painting standing. His object! In the midst of his trials a painful inci- 
in the change was what he might be able to | dent took place at the Academy. The 
see the effect of his work by stepping back- | professorship of Perspective had long been 
wards. Malonesupposed that the habit had | vacant, which Reynolds thought was much 
answered the additional end of protecting | to the discredit of the institution. He en- 
Reynolds from the evils of a sedentary | deavoured in vain for some years to get the 
calling. lis sedentary life, however, was | office filled by a competent person. He at 
probably the cause of his malady, which | length became acquainted with M. Bonomi, 
was subsequently found to be associated | a foreigner, who was a proficient in the 
with derangement of the liver. He was | theory and practice of the science. None 
neither a tippler nor a glutton, but he ate | but Academicians were eligible to the post ; 
and drank freely, while he took little exer- | and when it was proposed, as the first step 
cise beyond what the practice of his art | towards the necessary qualification, to elect 
afforded. His excellent constitution had | M. Bonomi an associate, he was ouly chosen 
been slowly gathering the seeds of disease, | by the casting vote of the President. The 
and when the crisis arrived the misghief | opposition was stronger still when M. Bono- 
had proceeded too far to be checked. | mi became a candidate for the full honours 
‘In the fifteen years, says Malone, dur-| of the Academy. An obscure pamphleteer 
ing which I had the pleasure of living with | of the time, from whom Northvote borrowed 
Sir Joshua on terms of great intimacy, he | his accouat, alleged that Reynolds espoused 
appeared to me the happiest man | had | the interests of Bonomi out of deference to 
ever known.’ Boswell shared the impres-|to the Earl of Aylesford, and this supposi- 
sion, and Johnson quoted him as an instance | tion, which was a mere pretence to excuse 
of a thinking person who was never trou-|a factious proceeding, is repeated by Far- 
bled with melancholy, but was the same all 


jington. The circumstances completely con- 
the year round. Ie was now deprived of} tradict the imputation that Sir Joshua, to 
his life-long oveupation in a moment. He 


| oblige a friend, had tried to force an un- 
had early adopted the maxim that ‘ the 








worthy member upon the Academy. Long 
great principle of being happy was not to before M. Bonomi was heard of, Reynolds 


had repeatedly urged the duty of finding a 
Professor. He insistel that merit, and 
‘not favour, should determine the choice, 
‘and he supported a resolution, which was 
carried in the Council, that the candidates 
should send specimens of their abilities in 
perspective draughtsmanship. Bonomi fur- 
nished two drawings, which Barry said 
‘would do honour to the greatest academy 
in the world,’ and Mr. Leslie, who had seen 


be affected by sma'l thing.” He showed 
in his closing days that he could apply the 
principle under grievous afiliction. He 
made the most of the resources which re- 
mained to him. He looked with the old 
enthusiasm at the master-pieces in his gal- 
lery, he oceasionally cleaned and touched 
a damaged picture, and he found some oc- 
cupation in the business of the Academy. 
Mr. Leslie remarks that his fondnes; for 
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them, bears witness ‘ that they fully deserved 
the praise.’ The true cause of the un- 
worthy cabal appears to have been the 
jealousy which frequently instigated Sir 
William Chambers to oppose his influence 
to that of the President. The election of 
the new academician was fixed for Feb. 10, 
1790, and a large majority, under the lead- 
ership of Chambers, voted against Bonomi. 
In the excitement of the contest they treated 
Reynolds with gross discourtesy, and his 
self-respect compelled him to resign his 
office. As he himself said ‘he was driven 
from the chair.’ He drew up a statement 
of the case tor publication, but the acade- 
micians did not dare to justify their conduct, 
and before he could print his defi nce, they 
passed a resolution in which they virtually 
admitted that they were in the wrong. Sir 
Joshua was highly gratified. He immedi- 
ately withdrew his resignation, and the 
reconciliation on all sides scems to have 
been hearty and sincere. He was conscious | 
that his remaining reign could not be long. | 
He delivered his final Discourse on Dec. 10, 
1790, when he informed his auditors that 
‘his age, and his infirmities still more than 
his age,’ would probably never permit him 





to address them again. His Lecture was 
chiefly devoted to the mighty master from 
whom he had derived in his youth his high- 
est inspiration, and he wound up with saying, 
that the last words he wished to pronounce 
from the chair of the Academy was the 
name of Michael Angelo. 

His disorders made rapid progress. Miss 
Burney saw him in July, 1791, when he 
was greatly dejected by the apprehension 
that the failing sight of the right eye would 
soon consign him to total darkness. .The 
enormous enlargement of his liver, which 
was overlooked by his physicians, was the 
secret cause of a deeper melancholy. His 
wonted cheerfulness forsook him, and his 
friends could no longer dissipate his abiding 
despondency. . In December he was aware 
that death was approaching. A friend tried 
to comfort him with the hope of returning 
health, and he answered, ‘I know that all 
things on earth must have an end, and I” 
have come to mine.’ His composure re- 
turned when he became sensible that his 
departure was at hand. ‘ Nothing,’ wrote 
Burke on Jan. 26, 1792, ‘can equal the 
tranquillity with which he views his end. 
He congratulates himself on it as a happy 
conclusion to a happy life.’ Enthusiasm 
for his art had plea him in his prosperity 
into a partial neglect of his religious duties. 
His sister, Mrs. Johnson, had earnestly re- 








monstrated with him for painting on Sun- 
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days; and the last request of his dying 
friend, Dr. Johnson, was that he would give 
up his Sunday painting and read his Bible. 
But though he sometimes relaxed in his 
strictness his reverence remained. ‘ All 
this excellence,’ he said, in his notice of 
Moser, the Keeper of the Royal Academy, 
‘had a firm foundation. He was a man of 
a sincere and ardent piety, and has left an 
illustrious example of the exactness with 
which the subordinate duties may be ex- 
pected to be discharged by him whose first 
care is to please God.’ Such was the creed 
of Reynolds in 17833; and with his simple 
mind and sweet disposition, we might be 
sure that he had never reinquished the 
faith.in which he had been trained by his 
father. ‘He had from the beginning of his 
malady,’ said Burke, ‘a distinct view of 
his dissolution,’ and the peaceful hope with 
which he looked forward to the consumma- 
tion continued with him to the last. He 
died on the evening of Feb. 23, 1792. 

He had requested that he might be buried, 
without expense, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Burke and the other executors were of 
opinion that the brilliant era he had created 
in art demanded a public funeral. His body 
was removed to the academy at Somerset 
House, and on Saturday, March 3, a long 
procession of men of eminence and rank 
tollowed the remains of the great and good 
President to the tomb. ‘The shops were 
closed, and a vast concour:e of people lined 
the streets, and thronged the houses. ‘ Every 
thing,’ wrote Burke, «turned out fortunate- 
ly for poor Sir Joshua from the moment of 
his birth to the hour I saw him laid in the 
earth. Never was a funeral of ceremony 
attended with so much sincere concern of 
all sorts of people.’ ‘ He was not,’ Burke 
added, ‘altogether indifferent to this kind 
of observance,’ and it pleased his friends 
that the solemn honours accorded to his 
memory were exactly what would have 
gratified him if he could have witnessed the 
scene. When the academicians returned 
to Somerset House Burke entered the room, 
and endeavoured to thank them in the name 
of the family. His eloquent voice was 
stifled by his feclings, and bursting into 
tears he withdrew. He had already paid 
his tribute to the man and the painter. He 
sent a notice of him to the papers the day 
after his death, and the brief sketch dis- 
plays the greatness of style and thought 
which’ characterized every sentence that 
proceeded from Burke.* 


* Northcote says that Reynolds expected Burke, 
Malone, or Boswell, to write his Life. ‘1 think,’ 
Northcote adds, ‘his chief dependence was on 


103. 
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‘ Reynolds,’ says Malone, ‘ was in stature 
rather under the middle size; of a florid 
complexion, and a lively and pleasing aspect, 
well made, and extremely active.’ His nu- 
merous portraits of himself have rendered 
his mild intelligent face familiar to every- 


body. His only peculiarity of expression | 


was the searching look of the eye with 
which he scanned strangers, like a person 
accustomed to read the character in the 
countenance. His qualities were so admir- 
able that Malone, after describing them, 
thinks it natural for readers to ask, ‘ Were 
there no failings ?’ To this question he an- 
swers in the words of Burke, ‘I do not know 
a fault or weakness of his that he did not 
convert into something that bordered ‘on a 
virtue, instead of pushing it to the confines 
of a vice.’ ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ said 
Johnson, when pronouncing a eulogy on 
him to Boswell, ‘is the most invulnerable 
man I know; a man with whom, if you 
should quarrel, you will find the most difli- 
culty how to abuse.’* Northcote, who was 


Burke.” This could be only conjecture, for Sir 
Joshua, who never alluded to his own merits, 
would certainly not have avowed his expectation 
that the most illustrious man of that generation 
would turn aside from his political pursuits to hand 
him down to posterity. Allan Cunningham im- 
proves the remark of Northcote into a heinous 
charge against Burke. He asserts that Reynolds 


‘sought to secure Burke’s service by a donation of 


four thousand pounds,’ and that when the donor’s 
‘pen could no longer sign away thousands, he was 
neglected or forgotten by persons who had followed 
or flattered him.’ That Burke understood the legacy 
to be a retaining fee for a biography, that he took 
the money and broke the compact, is pure imagina- 
tion. His language makes it manifest that the idea 
had never been intimated to him by Reynolds, nor 
had ever crossed his own mind. He believed him- 
self to be quite unqualified for the task, and said 
that to go beyond his ubituary notive would require 
an acquaintance with the details of art which he 
did not possess, The bequest to him is explained 
by Sir Joshua’s knowledge of his embarrassments, 
and by the pride and gratitude which Sir Joshua 
felt for the devoted friendship of such aman. The 
friendship did not cease with the death of the Presi- 
dent. He was neither ‘neglected’ nor ‘ forgotten’ 
by Burke, who cherished his memory with tender 
affection. There is a second erroneous statement 
by Allan Cunningham, which would seem to give a 
colour to the improbable notion that Sir Joshua had 
relied upon his Life being written by one of two or 
three men who were ignorant of painting. ‘To 
them,’ says Mr. Cunningham, ‘ Reynolds had opened 
up all his knowledge, aud for their use he had made 
memorandums concerning his practice, all calcu- 
lated to direct the penand shorten the labour of the 
biographer,’ His memorandums consisted of what 
Malone describes as a rough sketch of an Academy 
Discourse, which the President did not live to de- 
liver, and of some scanty notes, for the most part of 
early date, which he jotted down rouglily to assist 
his own memory. In his long leisure, when he 


‘would have been glad of any enticing pursuit, he 
omitted to record the smallest particular for his 
biographers, and his apathy would imply that the 
subject had never occupied his thoughts. 

* Allan Cunningham misunderstood the observa- 
‘tion, ‘The cold and cautious nature,’ he says, ‘ of 
Reynolds rendered him in the opinion of Johnson 
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|never over-lenient in his judgments, ac- 
_knowledged that Sir Joshua ‘was as free 
| from defects as any man ;’ and Mrs. Thrale, 
| when writing rhyming characters of her 
| friends in no kindly spirit, was obliged to 
admit that his general exceilence and charm 
were only alloyed by a single want : 


‘Of Reynolds all good should be said and no 
harm, 

Though his heart is too frigid, the pencil too 
warm ; 

Yet each fault from his converse we still must 
disclaim, 

As his temper ’tis peaceful, and pure as his 
fame. 

Nothing in it o’erflows, nothing ever is want- 


ing; 
It nor chills like his kindness, nor glows like 
his painting.’ 


He did not, we learn from himself, wear 
his feelings outside. ‘I never,’ he wrote to 
his niece Theophila Palmer, ‘ was a great 
professor of love and affection, and there- 
tore I never tol you how much I loved you.’ 
Nor was he undistinguishing in his intima- 
cies, and the flighty and eccentric Welsh- 
woman was among the last persons he would 
have selected for his especial regard. But 
that his heart was not ‘frigid, though his 
manners were calm, is demonstrated beyond 
cavil by the warmth of affection he excited 
in his triends. He had been dead for five 
years when Burke put down his thoughts 
on him for the use of Malone, and as he 
wrote he blotted the paper with his tears. 
Malone himself was accustomed to make 
notes of remarkable sayings and facts. He 
concluded his memoranda on Feb. 28, 1792, 
with an imperfect account of the last illness 
of Reynolds. A blank of three years and 
a half then occurs in his manuscript, and in 
August, 1795, he resumed his old habit, with 
the remark that he had left off the practice 
in the interval to avoid the pain of revert- 
ing to the death of Sir Joshua. No ‘ frigid’ 
heart was ever mourned so acutely and so 
long. Those who had passed away before 
him had equally felt the depth and truth of 
his attachment. He had been ill in 1764; 
and Johnson, on hearing of his recovery, 
wrote to him: ‘ If I should lose you, I should 
lose almost the only person whom I call a 
friend.’ Goldsmith told the public that his 
sole motive in dedicating the ‘ Deserted 


almost invulnerable.’ Johnson, as Boswell express- 
ly states, was speaking of Sir Joshua in a strain of 
high panegyric ; and he called him ‘invulnerable,’ 
because he was nearly faultless. To have said that 
he was ‘invulnerable,’ because he was callous and 
calculating, would have been censure instead of 
praise, 
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Village’ to Reynolds, was ‘to indulge his | 
affections” ‘The only dedication, Gold-_ 
smith continues, ‘I ever made was to my) 
brother, because I loved him better than | 
most other men. He is since dead. Per- | 
mit me to inscribe this poem to you.’ ‘ Cold 
hand, warm heart,’ has passed into a prov- 
erb; and Reynolds is an example that, if | 
often false, it is sometimes signally true. | 


The imputation of Mrs. Thrale, like so 
many others, entirely fails. Not one serious 
charge has yet been brought against Sir 
Joshua, whether in malice or misapprehen- 
sion, from which he cannot be triumphantly 
defended ; and we may adopt almost liter- 
ally the loving couplet of Goldsmith, — 


‘Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not deft a wiser or better behind.’ 





Tue Proursitep Prays of the last fourteen | 
years have been these: In 1852 “ The Hebrew 
Son” (Joseph and his Brethren) was prohibited 
at the Olympic Theatre, and “The Swell 
Mobsman”’ at the Pavilion. In 1853 “ Ca- 
mille ” (Vame aux Camélias) was prohibited 
at Drury lane, and “ Wrath’s Whirlwind, or | 
the Degraded Man,” at the Britannia. In 1854 
“The Spectre Dog” was prohibited at the | 
Victoria; “ Rotherhithe, or the Olden Time, 
or the Female Highwayman”’ at the Pavilion ; | 
and “the Gallant Forty-first, or Ladies and. 
Officers,” at the Grecian. In 1855 the “ Tri- 
umph of the Jewish Queen” (taken from 
Esther) was at first refused, but was afterwards 
altered and liceased. In 1856 “ Myrrha ” was 
prohibited at the Lyccum; and a scene from 
* Dred” was expunged at the Britannia. In 
1857 “ How is it to be done?” was prohibited 
at the Strand Theatre; and in 1858 ‘“ The 
Bloodspot” at the Queen’s, and “ The Dis- 
carded Son, or the Gambler’s Progress,” at the 
Victoria. In 1859, “Le Torreador” and. 
“Dame aux Camélias ” were prohibited at the 
St. James’s; and in 1860 the Examiner of, 
Plays gave notice to the manager of the St. | 
James’s that three plays on his programme — | 
viz., “ Demi-Monde,” “La Seconde,” “ Jeun-' 
esse,” and ‘‘ Le Pere Prodigue ” “ were unsuit- 
ed to the English stage,” and they were accord- 
ingly withdrawn without examination. In 1861 
the “ Money Lender,” founded on Murray and 
Roberts’s tragedy, was prohibited at the Stand- 
ard ; and in 1862, at the Marylebone, the “ Gipsy 
of Edgeware, or the Crime in Gill’s-hili lane ” 
(the murder by Thurtell). In 1863 and 1864 | 
the Examiner issued no veto. In 1865, “ The 
Last Slave ” (Federals and Confederates) was 
prohibited at the Adelphi, Liverpool. + J.ck 
Sheppard ” was stopped in 1859, after having 
been acted fosome time. | 


Tue rich aromatic perfume so commonly 
possessed by many of the orchid family is well 
known, but hitherto vanilla has been the only 
article of human consumption they have con- 
tributed to commerce. The leaves of the xn- 
greecum fragrans of Thouars, an epiphytal or- 
chid of the island of Bourbon, where it is known 
under the name of Faham, have however re- 
cently been introduced in Paris as a most 
agreeable beverage. This new description of 
tea is already become a regular article of trade ; 
and if we are to believe the enterprising French 
firm, by whom it has been imported, ‘“ Faham ” 
is destined to become a household word. A 
sample of this new kind of tea has recently been 
received at the Kew Museum, packed in a very 
neat canister-shaped box, as now sold in Paris. 
These boxes are of two sizes: the smaller, con- 
taining material sufficient for making fifty cups 
of Faham, is sold at 2f. 50c.; and the larger, 
rather more than twice the size, at 5f. Upon 
opening the box in question the perfume emit- 
ted was exceedingly powerful, and very simi- 
lar to that of the Subeue bean. The leaves 
are simply dried, not shrivelled, by heat, like 


those of tea, but as flat as the contents of an 


herbarium. The infusion is of a very light 
colour, and many will probably prefer its fra- 
grance to the aroma of tea. The perfume from 
the teapot is certainly very agreeable, and is an 
undoubted novelty in Europe. Faham, how- 
ever, is by no means a new production. From 
time immemorial the natives of the islands of 
Reunion and Mauritius have preferred it to tea, 
and every traveller has participated in this pref- 
erence, George Sand having eulogized it thirty 
years ago in her eloquent description of the isle 
of Bourbon. It combines the tonic and diges- 
tive qualities of tea without its tendency to 
produce sleeplessness. 
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‘ From the Spectator, 18 August. 


THE LATEST CHANGE IN ROME. | 
| 


Tue Papal question has taken a very singu- 
lar and a very unexpected turn. It seems 
as if the one solution supposed to be beyond 
hope had become, by the exhaustion of al- 
ternatives, the only probable one. The gov- 
erning conclave in Rome, the half-dozen 
Cardinals, Jesuits, and household priests, 
who, with the Vicar of Christ himself, con- | 
stitute the power which we describe as “ the | 
Papacy,” who can, when in agreement, add | 
a new dogma to Christianity, and when dis- 
united hold infallibility in commission, have 
at last begun to realize that they can look | 
to no earthly aid. If help comes it must | 
be from Heaven, and in Rome they look to | 
Heaven as to a Court of Chancery, whose de- | 
creesare final, but from whom help comes, ifat 
all, somewhat too tardily for human patience. | 
With the fall of the Austrian Empire, which, | 
whether ultimately preserved or not, fell | 
for the priesthood at Sadowa, the temporal | 
power at last has come fairly into the pres- | 
ence of its patient, indomitable, implacable 
foes, the population of Rome. There is 
nothing between them now except the 
French Army; and Napoleon, after a brief | 

ause of hesitation, created, it would seem, | 
a reluctance to surrender any part of) 
his hold on Italy, has, it is understood, de- | 
cided that the army shall be withdrawn, 
that the Convention of September shall be 
rigidly carried out. No et power 
is in a position to succeed him, and no inde- 
pendent force capable of resisting the popu- 
lation, which in 1848 faced the Zouaves, 
has been or can be organized. Italians 
cannot be trusted, for soldiers of fortune 
there is no cash, and the “ faithful of Chris- 
tendom” who might be induced to take 
bills on Heaven instead of wages are turbu- 
lent, ill-disposed towards each other, and, 
however devoted to the abstract Church, 
very little inclined to reverence its concrete 
ministers. As it has been, is, and ever will 
be, the soldier of Rome, bending in rever- | 
ential awe to receive the order from above. | 
snecrs at the Bishop who brings it him, and | 
cuffs the priest who stands by to see it is not | 
neglected. The Pope himself, by far the | 
most convinced priest in his own dominion, | 
utterly distrusts the “ barbarian ” aid a few | 
of his household are so ready to prom'se, | 
exaggerates a sound dislike of the colluvies 
gentium whom he must, if he decides to re- 
sist his eae call actively to his aid, and | 


cannot bring himself to desire that Italians | 





should not exterminate any number of for- | 
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eign condotliere. It is questionable if the 
old man, who retains still some genuine 
sense of his spiritual character as Vicar of 
Christ, impossible as that may seem to the 
Record, could order a massacre of his peo- 
ple, and nothing short of a massacre, swift 
and comprehensive, would keep Rome quiet 
a week after the French have retired. The 


| fanatics are wild with alarm at his “ clem- 


ency,” and the wildest schemes accord- 
ingly are discussed in Rome. A small, 
powertul, but not omnipotent faction there, 
at whose head stands the General of the 
Society of Jesus, the man of all others in 
Europe who best knows that sovereigns 
have ceased to believe, would still set the 
world on fire rather than surrender the tem- 
— power, and their latest idea is to tempt 
Napoleon by reviving an ancient dignity to 
reassume the position of defender of the 
Church. They propose to make him, after 
a precedent now a thousand years old — but 
what is a thousand years to Rome ?— Pa- 
trician, that is, secular ruler of the holy 
cily. It is not a stupid proposal. To be 
acknowledged by the Universal Church as 
heir of Charlemagne, legal successor of Pe- 
pin le Bref, crowned gg ar of Cath- 


olic Christendom, would be inexpressibly 


pleasant to a Sovereign in the midst of 
whose realism a strange trace of dreami- 
ness may always be discerned, who has be- 
trayed over and over again a wish to suc- 
ceed rather than supersede the Bourbon, 
who called his boy, like a Valois, Child of 
France, as the proudest title he could con- 
ceive, who to-morrow would make any con- 
cession should the Legitimists promise that 
on the death of the Comte de Chambord 
they would recognize in the Eleet of the 
— the only legitimate successor of St. 

ouis. Napoleon would like to be Patrician 
of Rome, like to maintain an army in the 
centre of Italy, like to see every priest in 
France an active and zealous ally of his 
family and régime. But he would not like 
— and this is the price he must pay for all 


| these pleasant things — to suceeed the Aus- 


trian in Italy. He knows the Italians 
well, lived among them, fought for them, 
sympathizes on one point, the hatred of the 
Papacy, heartily with them, lies to this hour 
under sentence of death from their oldest 
secret society, and recognizes in his bones 
as well as his brain that Italian hate is 
an unappeasable power. If he plays the 


Austrian part the Italians will hold him in 
regard as they held the Austrian, that is, 
for a hundred years, or if need be for a 
thousand, twenty-five millions of men, among 
whom genius is as frequent as ability 
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among other races, will fiight, and plot, and | office, is still at heart an Italian, cannot 
me a him and his dynasty. No favours | keep down an emotion of pitying affection 
will conciliate them, noleniency change their | for the representative family of Italy, the 
purpose, no severity weary out their in-| House of Savoy, turns white with rage 
domitable patience. From father to son for| when told that he ought to pray for an 
ages they will hate the family which born | Austrian victory over Italian troops. “ Ve- 
of them has betrayed them, with a hate netia belongs to them,” snapped the Pope 
surpassing that of priests. Napoleon, even | to a dignitary who was condemning the Ital- 
were he not moved by the sympathies of|ians, and it took heavy argumepts to con- 
earlier life, would not face that white Ital-| vince his anditor that His Holiness had 
ian wrath, and being as he is scarcely thinks | not said “ Venetia belongs to us,” and so 
seriously of facing it, and sothe Convention | shown that at heart he deems the Austrian 
of September is to be carried out, and by a robber. He stand on Zophim to curse, 
January the people of Rome will be beyond | and did he obev his instincts would bless as 
the malice of the priests. | conclusively as Balaam. If there is to be 
The Pope must therefore fly, or come to} a compromise with this world, why not 
a “reconciliation” with Italy, and strange | with its fav ured race ? if there is to be a 
to say, reconciliation has become once more | Patrician, why not Victor Emanuel ? if there 
the more probable alternative. Old men must be a power in Rome co-ordinate with 
do not fly easily. Old Italians never quite | the Papacy, why not one with which the 
get rid of the feeling that after all God| Papacy can on some earthly questions 
made Italy and’ man the rest of the world, | sympathize? It is not pleasant to live 
that an excommunicated Italian is, when all | with reprobates, but if one must live with 
is said, something nobler, something nearer | them, a reprobate brother may be, must. be, 
Heaven, than a barbarian, however faithful | more tolerable than a reprobate acquaint- 
or however enlightened, and the rvling/ ance. It is something to know that in 
Churchmen, many chiefs of the Society of earning hell, if one must earn hell, one 
Jesus included, are Italians. The establish- | helps one’s own family. A reconciliation 
ments cannot fly if the Pope does, and the with Italy would secure all that a strict 
business of the Roman world, the vast mass | alliance with France could secure — se‘u- 
of correspondence which overwhelms the | rity, and ease, and spiritual freedom. nay, 
interpreter of Christianity, the living oracle, perhaps more than all. The greatest m's- 
the supreme Bishop, the ultimate Sovereign take we Protestants make is to imagine 
of all Orders, the reversionary freeholder that because Cardinals are anachro: isms 
of all Church property, requires vast estab- | they are therefore absolutely insincere, 
lishments. If they are transferred to Malta that because they would call in Voltai:ians 
secular power will be gone, and why not or devils rather than surrender power, 
abandon it in Rome —in Rome, where all therefore they like Voltairians, or + © 
associations will aggrandize the Pope, where careless whether their supporters are Vol- 
he will still remain in the centre of a net- tairians or not. They care very much in 
work which covers the world, where, above their own way, and, apart from blood, the 
all, he will still be visible to mankind the | Pope and his Italian intimates would rather 
Roman Pontiff, heir of the tradition of three live among the Italians, who. altogether whén 
thousand years? All roads lead to Rome, sceptical, are easy, tranquil, secularists, ut- 
but one to Malta, and that one is under the | terly careless of all creeds, and when faithfn! 
dominion of heretical powers, of people are earnest Ultramontanes, than among 
who think that it is possible for the Seal of men who, when sceptical, earnestly hate 
the Fisherman to have, like all other gems, priests, and when faithful say gravely one 
angles of cleavage. The Pope, though must risk hell to make the State supreme. 
faithful to the tradition of his Church, which Montalembert as Minister of the Interior 
has never forgotten its claim to be universal, wold hang a priest as readily as a layman, 
which would make a negro a Cardinal if think himselfutterly ba:e for not hanging him 
that would bind negroes into its organiza- if he deserved hanging. With Frenchmen 
tion, which amid its fearful failures has! the Pope could only make an agreement, 
never failed to declare that before the Chair with Italians he ean come to an understand- 
of Peter, as before the Throne of the Al- ing, and he sways towards Italy with a 
mighty, kings and slaves are equal, which | force which frightens the Ultramontanes. 
in the supreme hour of feudalism raised a! If he yields, and convinces or coerces his 
serf to the sovereignty of mankind, and entourage, there is no immediate difficulty 
has never yet degraded itself by electing ain the way. Ultimate difficulties there are 
scion of the Royal caste to its highest |in plenty, but they are not greater than 
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those which would accompany him in exile. 
State and reverence, personal immunities 
and annual revenues he may have in almost 
any measure, may be Sovereign within the 

Vatican and St. Peter's, may even retain | 
some legal rights over his immense staff. | 


sal of Italy. Mr. Howells could hardly have 
expected this when he wrote. For though he 
confirms all that has been said about the 
state of Venice, he announces that the official 


sition he held as American Consul shuts 
is mouth to criticism of the Austrian rule 


Italy will concede almost anything for full | so long as that rule continues. Perhaps this 
possession of Rome, may even consent to | delicacy is somewhat overstrained. It is cer- 


waive for some years the claim of the Sove- | 
reign to reside in his capital. We question | 
if even the Patriciat would be rejected, | 
though it involves difficulties as to the | 
authority of Parliament, for once the | 
new system has hardened itself, the white | 
robe can easily be transmuted into one of) 
ermine, the staff into a sceptre. Italy will | 
accept anything which makes Rome once 
more Italian, the Romans anything which 
relieves them of priestly rule, gives them 
liberty once more to speak and write and | 
act without the permission of some man in | 
acowl. Foreign powers, with the excep- 
tion of Austria, are little interested, for 
they have their concordats, and Austria | 
cannot intervene; foreign Catholics will 
only perceive the change in the renewed 
activity of the Holy See and _ greater 
care in promotions; and the Protestant 
world will look on, half indifferent, half 
cordial, glad that the secular influences | 
surrounding the Papacy will for the future | 
be liberal, indifferent to the danger that 
the Papacy, relieved of its alliance with 
kings, may ally itself with the masses who 
have yet to rise. There are depths of 
obstinacy in the Roman Court no Protes- 
tant can fathom, but to all appearance the 
current of events ant of opinions wends | 
towards a free Pope in Rome. 


From the Spectator. 


VENETIAN LIFE. * 





Tuts book came into our hands while Ven- 
ice was still a slave. It leaves them while | 
things are still uncertain, before we can tell | 
what will be done by Italy,'what line will | 
be taken by France. But the preliminaries 
between Austria and Prussia distinctly rec- 
ognize the fact that the ocean city, which | 
should have been the brightest jewel in the | 
crown of the Hapsburgs, and which instead | 
was a pearl trampled under foot, has passed | 


from Austria, and is to be placed at the dispo- | 


* Venetian Life. By W.D. Howells. London: 
Trubner, 1866. | 


tainly new in American travellers, and may 
be the recoil from that utter want of reti- 


cence which distinguished the school of N. 
P. Willis. Still Mr. Howells declares that 
the hatred felt for Austria by the Venetians 
is intense and inappeasable. He gives us 
details of the action of the Comitato Vene- 
to, of the division of society into Italians and 
Germans, of the way in which the tempta- 
tions of music are. resisted; and these de- 
tails, if not new, are rendered more forcible 
by that very official position which ties Mr. 
Howells’ tongue, and the delicacy with 
which he accepts his self-imposed conditions. 
“ Any public demonstration of content,” he 
says, “such as going to the Opera or to the 
Piazza while the Austrian band plavs, is fol- 
lowed by a warning from the Venetian 
Committee for its discontinuance.” The 
music played by the Austrian band con- 
sists chiefly of “selections from Italian 
operas, and the attraction is the hardest 
ot all others for the music-loving Italian 
to resist. But he does resist it. There are 
some noble ladies who have not entered the 
Piazza while the band was playing there 
since the fall of the Republic of 1849.” Nat- 
urally enough soviety languishes, and the 
Austrians have the good taste to hate Ven- 
ice. “ By no sort of chance are Austrians, or 
friends of Austrians, invited to participate 
in the pleasures of Venetian society,” and 
foreigners who come to Venice have to 
choose between being Austriacanti and Ital- 
ianissimi. |‘ My predecessor,” says Mr. 
Howells, “whose unhappy knowledge of 
German threw him on his arrival among 
people of that race, was always regarded as 
the enemy of Venetian freedom, though I 
believe his principles were of the most vivid 
republican tint in the United States.” We 
remember being cautioned against wearing 
our hair long in Venice for fear of being set 
down as Austrian, and we submitted our- 
selves to a hairdresser at Mantua that -ve 
might not fall into the ranks of the Phi- 
listines. 

But now we will turn to something pleas- 
anter. Mr. Howells avoids politics, and 
deals with the social life of the people. It is 
his wish to supply a void in most books of 
travel and tell as much as possible of the 
every-day life of Venice. Thus he gives 
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us comparatively little about pictures and | 
churches, and seldom tries his hand at word- | 
painting where the masters of the art have | 
gone before him. As for those palaces | 


with regard to many other Venetian illu- 
sions. The Carnival is a ghost, and a shab- 
by, wretched ghost, consisting of facchini 
hideously dressed out with masks and horns 


which cause raptures to the summer birds of | and women’s habits, who go about droning 
passage, he frankly admits that they are |a stupid song and levying tribute on the 


cold and wretched : — 


shopkeepers. The sunny South wants 
those sea-coal fires to which Otway justly 


“The windows shut imperfectly, the heavy | gave a place among English requirements. 
P y: g P g 8 q 


wooden blinds imperviously (is it worth while | The 


to observe that there are no Venetian blinds in | 
Venice ?); the doors lift slantingly from the | 
floor, in which their lower hinges are imbedded ; | 
the stoves are of plaster, and consume fuel with- 

out return of heat; the balconies alone are al- 
ways charming, whether they hang high over 
the streets, or look out upon the canal, and 

with the gaily painted ceilings, go far to make 
Venetian houses habitable. It iaappens in the 
case of houses, as with nearly everything else in 
Italy, that you pay about the same price for 
half the worth and comfort that you get in Amer- 
ica. In Venice, most of the desirable situations 
are on the Grand Canal, but here the rents are 
something absurdly high, when taken in consid- 
eration with the fact that Venice is not made a 
place of residence by foreigners like Florence, 
and that it has no commercial activity to en- 
hance the cost of living. House-hunting, under 
these circumstances, becomes an office of con- 
stant surprise and-disconcertment to the stran- 
ger. ou look, for example, at a suit of 
rooms in a tumble-down old palace, where the 
walls, shamelessly smartened up with coarse 
paper, crumble at your touch ; where the floor 
rises and falls like the sea, and the door-frames 
and window-cases have Jong lost all recollection 
of the plumb.” .... “ It is the garden which 
has first taken your heart, with a glimpse 
caught through the great open door of the pal- 
ace. It is disordered and wild, but so much the 
better; its firs are very thick and dark, and 
there are certain statues, fauns and nymphs, 
which weather-stains and mosses have made 
much decenter than the sculptor intended. You 
think that for this garden’s sake you could put 
up with the hose, which must be very cheap. 
, What is the price of the apartment?’ you ask 
of the smiling landlord. He answers, without 
winking, ‘If taken for several years, a thousand 
florins a year.’” 


The fittings correspond with the house, 
and excite the keenest scorn in the ma- 
chine-made American. “ All sorts of me- 
chanics’ tools,” he says, “are clumsy and 
inconvenient; the turner’s lathe moves 
by broken impulses, door hinges are made 
to order, and lift the door from the ground 
as it moves upon them, all nails and 
tacks are hand-made, window sashes are 
contrived to be glazed without putty, and 
the panes are put in from the top, so 
that to repair a broken glass the whole sash 





is taken apart.” As with the palaces so 


romantic gondoliers are rogues, but 
they are good-natured and simple rogues. 
Instead of singing Tasso they quarrel Toud- 
ly and fiercely with each other, and so far 
from steering gracefully round the bends of 
narrow canals, there is nothing they enjoy 
more than running into each other and 
keeping up an oscillation that seems likely 
at any moment to end in an overturn. | Yet 
if the gondolier himself is not romantic, his 
life is far from pleasant, and bis gains are 
meagre. This sketch presents him at his 
best : — 


“The immediate goal of every gondolier’s 
ambition is to serve, no matter for how short a 
time, an Inglese, by which generic title all 
foreigners except Germans are known to him. 
The Inglese, whether he be English, American, 
or Russian, is apt to make the tour of the 
whole city in a gondola, and to give handsome 
buonamano at the end, whereas your Tedesco 
frugally. walks to every place accessible by 
land, og when, in a party of six or eight, he 
takes a gondola, plants himself upon the letter 
of the tariff, and will give no more than the rate 
fixed by law. The gondolier is therefore flow- 
ingly polite to the Inglese, and he is even civil 
to the ‘Tedesco ; but not at all boundin courtesy 
to that provincial Italian who comes from the 
country to Venice, bargains furiously for his 
boat, and eommonly pays under the tariff. The 
Venedian himself who does not keep a gon- 
dola seldom hires one, and even on this rare 
occasion makes no lavish demand, such 4s 
‘How much do you want for taking me to the 
railway station ?’ lest the fervid imagination of 
the gondolier rise to zwanzigers and florins, and 
a tedious dispute ensue. He asks, ‘How many 
centissimi do you want?’ and the contract is 
made fur a number of soldi.” 


Difference of nationality is more strongly 
marked in a quiet nook of the past like 
Venice than in most of the larger centres, 
the bustle of which seems to enforce a cer- 
tain uniformity. The old-world politeness 
of the Venetians themselves contrasts 
strangely with the pushing smartness of the 
Americans, and the regularity with which 
the English devote themselves to the sights 
prescribed by Murray. Mr. Howells shows 
us the way in which Italians bargain and 
the elaborateness .with which they com- 
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pliment or bless each other, and then turns 
to his own countryman, who disliked chaf- 
fering, and always closed his bargains with- 
out words. On one occasion the American 
had picked out several articles, the prices 
asked for which amounted to ninety-three 
francs. He rapidly computed the total, 
and said to the shopmaa, “* Without words 
now I'll give you a hundred franes for the 
lot.” The shopman raised his eyebrows 
ensively, shrugged his shoulders reluctant- 
y,‘and ciosed with the offer. The English 
in Venice mostly devote themselves to the 
Armenian convent, and see it more careful- 
ly than the smart Yankee who rushed in 
saying, * Show me all you can in five min- 
utes.” But Mr. Howells observes mali- 
ciously that some English people came to 
the convent with a notion that Byron was 
an Armenian. It is more probable that 
while he did the Armenian language the 
honour of studying it, the brothers knew 
little or nothing of his celebrity, and thought 
quite as little of his proficiency in their 
language. And we can fully believe Mr. 
Howells when he says that he saw an Eng- 
lish family stop before Titian’s * John the 
Baptist,” and heard the father sum up his 
impressions in one sentence, “ Quite my 
idea of the party’s character!” To cap the 
Anglicanism by a Yankeeism, it reminds 
us of the American who was asked what he 
thought of the Venus de Medici, and who 
replied, “ Waal, stranger, I guess I don’t 
care much for those stone gals.” 

Mr. Howells tells us that he met a smooth- 
shaven, smooth-mannered old Venetian, 
who said he had swum with Byron from the 
port of San Nicolo to his palace door, a dis- 
tance of rather more than three miles. He 
does not say that he believed him. He 
dves not seem to have cared much about 
the noble lord’s aquatic prowess, which 
would have galled Byron more than criti- 
cism of his poetry or even of his proficiency 
in Armenian. But he says very truly that 
Byron himself hated the recollection of his 
lite in Venice, where it is certain that he 
must have bored himself extremely. The 
romantic picture of Byron’s life at Venice 
is about as true as the romantic pictures of 
Venice itself; and the sentences devoted 
by Macaulay to the “ wild and desperate 
excesses ennobled by no generous or tender 
sentiment” into which the ‘poct plunged, 
his “Venetian harem,” his “midnight 
draughts of ardent spirits and Rhenish 
wines,” read very well as a protest against 
English prudery, with its tame excesses | 
and doctored liquor, but bear an equally | 
coarse interpretation. Our ideal of Venice | 








is a palace on the Grand Canal in the 
spring, and it is formed during two days of 
delicious idleness in a gondola, eating ices 
half the time, and for the rest of the time 
seeking the cool in marble churches. But 
Byron lived in Venice during the winter, 
and underwent the villeggiatura during the 
summer. His first residence was not on the 
Grand Canal, but in the Frezzaria, an un- 
desirable alley about a yard wide, thronged 
from morning to night, and echoing the per- 
vetual shuffle of feet on a layer of slime. 
Vhen we compare the life we pictured 
with its reality, when we see that the escape 
from ordinary tasks and duties leads but to 
tediousness with no legitimate breaks, we 
should be more contented with the daily 
round prescribed for each of us, and be 
willing to leave imaginary joys to the imag- 
ination. 

Byron’s Life gives us more than one in- 
stance of the ignorance prevailing in Italian 
society, and Mr. Howells has one or two 
anecdotes to the same effect. A lady hold- 
ing a conversazione had among her guests 
a foreign savant, who was commended to 
her as being highly virtuous. She accord- 
ingly asked him to sing, and on his surprised 
disclaimer of vocal powers exclaimed, “ They 
told me you were a virtuoso!” Another 
story is told of a father who was too stingy 
to keep a tutor for his children, and whose 
own attempts at tuition were not marked 
by very great success. “ Father,” one of 
his children asked him, “what are the 
stars?” —“ The stars are stars, and little 
things that shine as thou seest.”—“ Then 
they are candles, perhaps?” — “Make thy 
account that they are candles.” —“ Of wax 
or tallow ?”—*“ What! tallow candles in 
heaven ? No, certainly — wax, wax!” Some 
people will say that greater depths of moral 
ignorance are laid bare in the following ac- 
count, which certainly testifies to the sur- 
vival of the old Italian simplicity : — 


“ One night, in a little street through which 
we passed to our ferry, there came a wild rush 
Hefore us, of a woman screaming for help, and 
pursued by her husband with a knife in his 
hand ; their children, shrieking piteously, came 
after them. ‘The street was crowded with peo- 
ple and soldiers, but no one put out his hand ; 
and the man presently overtook his wife and 
stabbed her in the back. We only knew of the 
rush, but what it all meant we could not tell, 
till we saw the woman bleeding from the stab, 
which happily was slight. Inquiry of the by- 
standers developed the facts, but, singularly 
enough, scarcely a word of pity. It was entire- 
ly a family affair, it seemed: the man, povareto, 
had a mistress, and his wife had maddened him 
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with reproaches. Come si fa? The poor fellow | 
had to stab her.” 

We must not take leave of Mr. Howells 
without quoting one of his descriptions, in 
justice both to himself and to Venice: — | 

“ About nightfall came the market boats on 
their way to the Rialto market, bringing heaped 
fruits and vegetables from the main Jand ; and 
far into the night the soft dip of the oar and the | 
gurgling progress of the boats were company | 
and gentlest lullaby. By which time, if we 
looked out again, we found the moon risen, and | 
the ghost of dead Venice shadowily happy in | 
haunting the lonesome palaces, and the sea, 
which had so loved Venice, kissing and caress- | 
ing the tide-worn marble steps, where her feet | 
seemed to rest. At night, sometimes, we saw 
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Er Pvuis?— A controversy which has 
lately taken place between the Spectator 
and Pall Mall Gazette (senigres priores) is 
interesting as something more than an in- 
tellectual duel between two able and candid 
opponents. The subject thereof is no less a 
one than the safety of England. The Pall 
Mall Gazette, struck by the astounding rapid- 
ity of the process by which Austria has 
been humbled, perhaps to the rank of a 
second-rate Power, asks whether the same 
fate might not easily fall upon this country. 
It sees that her standing army is numerical- 
ly far inferior even to that of Italy or Prus- 
sia, and that her volunteers and militia are 
not in that state of practical efficiency which 


from our balcony one of those frescoes, which | the cogent celerity of modern military 
once formed the chief splendour of festive occa- movements demands. Her fleet may not 


sions in Venice, and are peculiar to the city | even be a match for the French fleet, and 


where alone their fine effects are possible. The | 
| purpose of invasion may not take place be- 


| 


Jresco is a procession of boats with music 
and lights. ‘Two immense barges, illuminated 
with hundreds of paper lanterns, carry the mil- 


itary bands ; the barges of the civil and military | 


dignitaries follow, and then the gondolas of 
such citizens as choose to take part in the dis- 
play, though since 1859 no Italian, unless an 
employé of the Government, has been seen in 
the procession. No gondola has less than two 
lanterns, and many have eight or ten, shedding 
mellow lights of blue, and red, and purple over 
uniforms and silken robes. The soldiers of the 
bands breathe from their instruments music the 
most perfect and exquisite of its kind in the 
world ; and as the procession takes the width of 
the Grand Canal in its magnificent course, soft 
crimson flushes play upon the time-worn mar- 
ble of the palaces, and die tenderly away, giving 
to light and then to shadow the opulent sculp- 
tures of arch, and pillar, and spandril, and 
weirdly illuminating the grim and bearded 
visages of stone that peer down from doorway 
and window. It is a sight more gracious and 
fairy than ever poet dreamed; and I feel that 
the lights and the music have only got into my 
description by name, and that you would not 
know them when you saw and heard them, from 
anything I say.” 


And to think that in future we shall-be 
able to enjoy these things without a regret. 
That at every turn we shall not see the 
stranger. That it will no longer be crim- 
inal for Venice to amuse ‘itself, or to make 
one struggle for freedom lest St. Mark’s 
should be bombarded. Whatever uncer- 
tainties there may be in Italy’s future, this 
at least has been granted her—the Aus- 
trian no longer reigns where the Suabian 


sued, and the brazen steeds have dropped 
their bridles. 








there is no security that an alliance for the 


tween two foreign navies. Italy and Prus- 
sia are both almost certain to become con- 
\siderable maritime Powers in a short time, 
| and such a combination might very well be 
formed as would bring this nation to the 
necessity of fighting upon English soil, and 
'staking its safety upon its military instead 
| of.its naval superiority. Supposing this con- 
\tingency to have arrived, where is the 
certainly — and with nothing short of cer- 
tainly ought English statesmen to be content 
— that the result would go against the inva- 
ders? Of coarse a hostile naval alliance 
would include a similar junction of foreiga 
armies, but the latter consideration is almost 
superfluous. Armies superior in numbers 
and organization to that of Great Britain 
are growing up in every direction. Our hope 
is that they cannot get at us for the present. 
But assuming that difficulty to be overcome, 
does not the example of the seven days’ war 
hint that the latent resources of England, 
the wealth, the public spirit, the active hab- 
its, the personal courage, and the persever- 
ance of her population might be paralysed 
before they could be brought into operation ? 
The Spectator replies— Firstly, That as di- 
plomacy has not increased in celerity as 
much as war has done, we shall probably be 
warned of danger in time to prepare for it ; 
and, secondly, that the cases of England and 
Austria are not analogous. The line be- 
tween piracy and war is becoming so nar- 
row that the first consideration is far from 
consolatory. ‘The second is more pertinent. 
England, as our contemporary observes, is 
animated by one spirit, while Austria was 
distracted by at least three antagonistic 
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spirits. The war with Italy was in a sense 
a war against Austrian subjects, and Hun- 
gary was a source of weakness as much as 


power. On the other hand, all Scotchmen 
and Englishmen at least would combine to 
resist an invader, and Ireland, being by no 
means capable of standing alone or lending 
any efficient aid against us, could be disre- 
— till the danger had passed over. 

nglishmen in the hour of need always 
shake off the love of forms which at ordina- 
ry seasons so cramp their efforts, and it is, 
moreover, in our power by maintaining our 
naval supremacy to postpone indefinitely all 
necessity for triumphing in a hand-to-hand 
grapple upon English territory. Unluckily, 
however, the more hopeful view of the ques- 
tion is not the more plausible. The alarm- 
ing aspect of the late war is not Austria’s 
incapacity to resist, but Prussia’s capacity 
for attack. The Emperor, with all his dis- 
advantages, could bring about 400,000 men 
into line on very short notice. He never 
really lost an eighth of this great army. 
But, even before the final defeat, Benedek 
had told him, “ Sire, you must make peace.” 
No actual necessity for an appeal to the na- 
tional spirit of Austria had arisen when it 
became evident that the needle-gun and 
the novel celerity of Prussia’s movements 
had assured her victory. If we reckon that 

oint in which Austria was weaker than 

ngland, we. ought also to reckon that in 
which she was stronger. It is true that, 
being a more united nation than she is, we 
should be more eager to repair defeat. But 
it is also true that, having nothing like so 
large a standing army as she, we should have 
less opportunity. It is this which gives such 
awkward significance to the stress which the 
Pall Mall Gazette lays upon the aggressive 
power of the tactics which seem within the 
reach of great military monarchies. A con- 
test between England and Prussia, for in- 
stance, might be like the duel between 
Smedley’s muscular hero and the slender 
villain who can hit half-a-crown at twelve 
paces. The villain is inferior to the hero in 








essor. If that be so, of what avail are 
atent material resources, which cannot be 
employed when they are wanted? We are 
in the habit of saying that an invading army 
might win the first battle, but that the war 
would then be just beginning when the in- 
vader thought it was over. What if the 
invader should be right after all, and 
the contest should be over when we may 
think, as in the case of Austria, that it is 
only beginning ? 


From the Spectator, Aug. 25. 
THE ENIGMA. 


No problem since 1848 has so puzzled 
Europe as the recent policy of Napoleon. 
It appears at first sight at variance with his 
known character, with the understood ne- 
cessities of his position, and with all the 
occurrences which must have preceded the 
recent European convulsion. That it, 
leon, a Cesar, a man who rules France by 
virtue of his success in fulfilling French as- 
pirations, should allow Prussia to commence 
a war of aggrandizement, then demand a 
rectification of frontiers, and then accept a 
refusal, and take credit for moderation, is 
almost inexplicable, or explicable, say many 
Englishmen, only on the ground of impaired 
health. Of the data there is no reasonable 
doubt whatever. Even if it were possible 
that Count Bismark should commence such 
a war without assurances of French neutral- 
ity, it is not possible that while collecting 
an army to watch the Prussian frontier he 
should, without any agreement with France, 
have denuded the Rhenish provinces of 
their ordinary garrison. The demand for 
the frontiers of 1814, though once denied, 
has since been substantially acknowledged 
by successive admissions in the Moniteur, 
and its refusal has been almost officially an- 
nounced in Germany, though the precise 














strength, endurance, and every manual art | terms have been erroneously stated. We 
except pistol-shooting. But that one advan- | have reason to believe that on receipt of the 
tage gives him at the first fire a victory | demand Count Bismark remarked, “ Is this 
against which there is no rallying. England | serious, M. Benedetti, because if it is, I 
stands among Continental Powers very much | must lay it before the German Parliament ?” 
like an athletic peaceful man among pro-| whereupon it was withdrawn, the words be- 
fessed duellists. We should be quite safe if | ing interpreted rightly to menace an appeal 
they would fight us so as to bring out our | to the people against France. Finally, there 


advantages, but it is probable that they | has been no repudiation whatever of the 
would prefer fighting in the way most ad- remarkable telegram forwarded by Mr. 
vantageous for themselves. And Prussia’s | Reuter which announced the declaration 
swift success seems to suggest that in war- of friendship made by the Emperor of the 
fare the choice of weapons lies with the ag- | Freach to the King of Prussia. Assuming 
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collusion between the two great Powers, 
why was the request made at such an inop- 
portune moment that Prussia was compelled 
to refuse compliance? Assuming collision, 
why was it proposed before it could be sup- 
ported by arms? Napoleon is no heredi- 
tary Sovereign, no half ignorant insular 
Minister, to make a blunder of that sort, 
but one of the ablest statesmen in Europe, 
apt no doubt to make miscalculatious, — as 
in his Mexican expedition, and in his be- 
lief that Prussia would be defeated by Aus- 
tria,— but not apt to misunderstand the 
tone or the difficulties of a rival and neigh- 
bouring Court. We cannot wonder that 
under such circumstances observers should 
fall back, as during Benedek’s first failures, 
upon the notion of some secret plan, some 
wonderful piece of political strategy, some 
approaching coup de thédtre by which the 
French Emperor is to regain at a blow his 
somewhat impaired prestige. The wildest 
combinations have been suggested, one of 
them, for example, involving a secret league 
betwéen France and Prussia for the settle- 
ment of the Eastern question, and another 
the subjugation alike of Belgium, Holland, 
and Turkey. 
With three individuals directing the three 
greatest armies of Continental Europe, and 
all treaties sent to the winds, any combina- 
tion is of course more or less within the 
range of political imagination, but not be- 
lieving that three men ever dreamed exact- 
ly alike, or that the multiplication of dreams 
can turn them into realities, we prefer to 
arrive at a conclusion in a somewhat less 
extravagant way. Rejecting the three most 
popular theories, that Napoleon and Fred- 
erick William, Frenchman and German, 
Jacobin and Legitimist, Voltairian Catholic 
and Lutheran Protestant, are about to com- 
bine to redistribute Europe, that the Em- 
peror has made a colossal and silly blunder,’ 
that his Majesty is too sick to think clearly, 
we find just three alternative explanations 
of the recent imbroglio. The first is, that 
Napoleon having decided against war, and 
being aware that the majority of French 
men do not desire war, was not disinclined 
to show the country that nothing but war 
on the most colossal scale would enable him 
to secure the frontiers of the Rhine. The 
issue once clear to the people, he would 
obey the popular will, and fight or not fight 
as he found the mass of opinion incline. 
That course is not, in all probability, an un- 
wise one, for as the Emperor very well knows, 
in such a war France, to succeed, must place 
both hands upon her sword, and — what is 
not true of most wars — must be prepared, 
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if her first rush fails, for invasion in her 
turn. The only danger attending such a 
plan is, lest the delay should affront the 
sensitive amour propre of the most sensitive 
race of mankind, who cannot be admitted 
to the secrets of diplomacy, or enabled to 
see that the Emperor is but waiting until the 
revolutionary fervour has died out in the 
German population. The moment when 
the voice of a man like Bismark shakes and 
quavers with excitement and pride as he 
reads a Bill of Annexations, is not precisely 
the moment for filliping his cheek, but an 
artisan of Auxerre does not see that little 
scene, only sees that his Emperor’s menaces 
are not as yet fulfilled. The second possi- 
ble solution is the unexpected interference 
of England. Lord Stanley, at Lynn, made 
an oddly meaning remark about England 
fighting in the improbable case of an attack 
on a directly guaranteed ally, and only one 
ally of England is so guaranteed. The 
pledge to Belgium is a direct contract, 
which we cannot get out of except by ac- 
knowledging that it is entirely beyond our 
power to fulfil it, 7.e., by telling a very pa- 
tent and very humiliating falsehood. Is it 
not just possible that Napoleon received an 
intimation that England would keep that 
contract, and that the curious note m the 
Moniteur informing the world that a de- 
spatch had been directly addressed to Lon- 
don repudiating all idea of annexations in 
Belgium is at once the reply to that intima- 
tion and a hint to the world of the unex- 
pected pressure ? Nobody in Europe need 
be ashamed of yielding to remonstrances 
from England and Prussia together, partic- 
ularly when one has no breech-loaders quite 
ready, only one weakened ally, and forty 
thousand troops divided by the Atlantic 
from France. It may be said, and will be 
said, this country is not prepared to fight 
for Belgium, but that is not quite so certain. 
The Government may be if the nation is 
not, and with an ally England would fight 
anybody except America with a consider- 
able sense of enjoyment. We do not put 
this forward as the certain or even the most 
probable solution, but it is one which accords 
with and explains the very few facts appar- 
ent. Or lastly, the Prussian Court, while 
refusing to cede German territory, may have 
suggested that they would not very greatly 
object to the King of the Netherlands doing 
it. That monarch rules by a personal title 
the Duchy of Luxemburg ‘which, though a 
member of the extinct Confederation, is 
hardly German in feeling, speaks French, 
and is at this moment very awkwardly situ- 
ated. The King-Duke has of course, not 
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being able to cut himself in halves, been 
neutral during the war, the Bund is dead 
and buried, and Luxemburg just at this mo- 
ment belongs to nobody but itself. Who is 
it to belong to? The King-Duke, it is quite 
clear, will not enter the new Confederation, 
for Holland would not allow its Sovereign 
to be subject to the direct orders of a foreign 
and much stronger power. Indeed, if we 
are not misinformed, the proposition has 
been made, and respectfully, but very firmly, 
rejected by the House of Orange. T 

pel Luxemburg to come in might be a diffi- 
cult enterprise ; its Duke did not fight and 
is not hostile, the temper of Holland would 
be uncertain, and the invasion of Holland 
would involve possibilities of almost infinite 
war. Yet to leave Luxemburg alone is to 
hand it over to Hotland— as obnoxious a 


Oo com- | 


the assault, should it ever come, must fall 
on Prussia, and as against Prussia the Mar- 
shals who govern the French army will 
demand time. 


From the Spectator, 25 Aug. 
IS RIGHT ALSO MIGHT IN AMERICA? 





Is the governing class of Great Britain 
about to make another American blunder ? 
It looks like it, if we may judge from symp- 
| toms to be observed both in the press and in 
society identical with those which appeared 
‘in 1860 and 1861. Inevery comment upon 
this quarrel between the President and Con- 


proceeding to German feeling as handing it | gress, there is the same ferocity of preju- 
over to France, and one not calculated to | dice on the side of the South, the same dis- 
yield any corresponding advantage. If by | position to applaud its leaders, the same 


and by Luxemburg could be handed over | refusal to look beyond the narrowest legal 


to France with the consent of the Duke, | issues for the principles of the struggle. 
Napoleon and his people would be pacified,| Above all, there is the same inability to 
or at least propitiated, German feeling | look the facts of the matter in the face, to 
would not be very deeply offended, and the | discern where power really lies, to reckon 
Dutch nation would be very heartily pleased. | up forces, or calculate, as men would calcu- 
They have been afraid for years of being | late in any European contest, to which side 
involved in some complication with their |the probabilities incline. Names have 
gigantic neighbour on account of Luxem-| changed since 1861, but everything else re- 
urg, a fear which events in Denmark did | mains as unaltered as if all English publi- 
not by any means tend to soothe, and would | cists were Stuarts or Bourbons, equally un- 
be very happy to be rid on honourable terms | able to learn and to forget. All that was 
of their King’s white elephant. No one | said of the South is now said of the “ great 
else in Europe has any concern or care in| Democratic party,” Mr. Johnson is exalted 
the matter, the Luxemburgers would prob-| instead of Mr. Davis, General Sherman has 
ably vote that they had as lief speak French | taken — we suspect without his own con- 
as German, and everybody would be con-| sent —the place of General Beauregard, 
tented without blows, and without a formal | and the calumnies once heaped upon “ the 
admission of that very dangerous precedent, | North” are now spattered over “ the Radi- 
that nobody is to grow great without paying | cal fanatics,” that is the majority of North- 
toll to Paris. Satisfied that his policy mail | ern men. The cause at stake is forgotten 
very soon be cleared in the eyes of the | in silly gossip about the follies of those who 
world, the Emperor may have betaken him-| defend it, every outrage committed by 
self tranquilly to the experiments with new | Democrats is blankly denied, every Létise 


fusils now going on at Chalons, and to the | committed by Radicals illustrated with pic- 





settlement of the question now once more 
rising into importance, the evacuation of 
Rome. Whether he has decided on peace 
or not, it is above all things needful for him 
to break up the alliance between Prussia 
and Italy which would naturally cease with 
the war, and which fetters his mind even 
more than it impairs his military position. 
There may still be grand coups in reserve, 
but they must be postponed at least for a 
year, and in an era of personal government 
a year may prove either a breathing-time or 
acycle. If Belgium is protected by Eng- 
land, as seems most possible, the brunt of 


torial colouring and imaginary additions. 
Above all, the ancient “ constitutional” 
arguments are refurbished, and anybody 
who ventures to suggest that the true quar- 
rel is between ideas which cannot be equal- 
ly triumphant, slavery and freedom, privi- 
lege and equality, caste and Christianity, is 
beaten down under a hail of puerile legali- 
ties about Conventions and Legislatures, 
and the divine right of white majorities 
everywhere except in New England to do 
what seems pleasant in their own eyes. 
Opponents are deafened in 1866 with chat- 
ter about illegal Legislatures, just as they 
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were deafened in 1860 with talk about 
State sovereignty and the pro-slavery 
clauses. Our correspondent “ Palmetto” 
affords an excellent illustration of the re- 
vival of the old spirit. As Southern in 
feeling as if he had been born among the 
trees whose name he adopts for his signa- 
ture, he perceives instinctively that the 
recent riot at New Orleans was the conse- 
quence of an outbreak of Southern feeling, 
and grows white at the lips with anybody 


who thinks that the right was with the. 


Northerners, talks about truth as if it were 


impossible that an honest man should think | 
his ideas utterly bad, and of course proves | 
to demonstration that the killing of citizens | 


who happen to believe that a coloured man 
has rights as well as a blanched one, by a 
local police armed with revolvers for the 
oceasion, aided by a frantic mob, was a 
thoroughly legal and “ constitutional ” pro- 
ceeding. We have answered his “ point” 
elsewhere, but if is really waste of time and 
trouble, for the real idea in his head, or 
rather the true feelings in his heart, is pre- 
cisely the one upon which we base our 
whole argument in disproof of his assertions. 
He believes that if the reign of legality 
were restored in the South, that is, if the 
State Conventions and Legislatures were 
really. elected by the white majority, the 
reign of the Radicals would be over; and 
so do we, and it is therefore that we believe 
a renewal of the war so completely within 
the range of political probabilities, and Mr. 
Johnson so false to the nation that elected 
him. It is because men like him, Southern- 
ers only in sympathy, believe that “ illegal 
assemblies,” it they happen to be in favour 
of freedom, ought to be put down by mili- 
tary force, that we expect to see Southern- 
ers far more impassioned than himself ulti- 
mately exert that force. The Convention 
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|lation of the State, represent the cause for 


which the war was fought, and in declaring 


his hostility to them the President declares 
his hostility to their cause, that is, to. the 


policy which the American nation, after an 
‘unparalleled struggle, has interwoven with 
\its Constitution. In reality the delegates 
murdered represented the majority even in 
| Louisiana, the law having formally regis- 
‘tered the citizenship of the coloured popu- 
ilation, but we are careless to press that 
argument. If tne delegates were self- 
elected they would still have been repre- 
sentatives of freedom as against slavery, 
and as such they were attacked by the po- 
lice and the townspeople and defended by 
the negroes, and as such Mr. Johnson order- 
ed the military to assist in putting them 
down. Where is the law, if we are to be 
legal, which authorizes the President to sup- 
press an assembly by the bayonet because it 
has called itself by any title whatsoever? 
The President ordered the meeting to be put 
down because he considered its tone offensive 
to his policy. If Mr. Johnson can carry 
out his design, the military force of the 
Union is to be employed to suppress “ propa- 
gandist aboiitionism.” We purposely use 
| those two words, in oppposition to all the 
convictions we entertain, in order that the 
‘ease may be stated in the way most pleas- 
ant to men like “ Palmetto,” and our 
question to-day is, can propagandist aboli- 
tionism, é. ¢., the right to teach and establish 
absolute legal equality, be suppressed in 
America by the sword ? 

This is the blunder Englishmen, as we 
conceive, are once mo.e going to make, the 
blunder which has already produced such 
disastrous effects. Blinded by a prejudice 
against colour which in its streng!h and per- 
manence is to cool reasoners scarcely intel- 
ligible, they could not see the mest brutal 








of Louisiana, admitting all our correspond- | facts of the old war, could not perceive 
ent’s legalities to be strictly correct, was | that, apart from justice, and morality, and 
one of two things, — either a Convention, | Providence altogether, twenty willions of 
as it claimed to be, and therefore the su-| people earnest enough to send their male 
preme legislature of the State for certain | population into the field must inevitably 
purposes, or a debating club, engaged in| beat eight millions of the same race, and they 
discussions highly approved by the majority | are blind tothe same facts now. They hear 
in the North. In the former case the | that democrats carry this and that election, 
slaughter of the delegates, either by police or that State legislatures are elected wholly of 
by townspeople, was simply a revolt, and the | Confederate soldiers, that the Irish are with 
President’s order directing the military to | the President, that even Congress contain- 
aid in suppressing it was a coup d’état di- led representatives ready to support his pol- 
rected against freedom; and in the second, | icy, that his opponents are silly persons, and 
the attack was a furious outrage, in which that Radicals are very much hated, and they 

think that, strong man as he clearly is, and 


the President openly sympathized because | 
armoured in prerogative, he must defeat a 
Now, the free-soilers of Louisiana,! mere House of Commons guided by ideeol- 


it was an outrage directed against free-soil- | 
ers. 
be they only one ten-thousandth of the popu- | ogues, and capable in an hour of supreme 
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excitement of voting an immense increase | it has lost the youth of Virginia. The Bor- 
to its own salary. Very likely, if the parties |der States? Apart from Kentucky, they 
to the contest were as the Times and Tele- | are, what they always have been, reservoirs 
graph describe them, he would defeat his | of partizans for either side, the Southern 
adversaries, and certainly we should raise | one being the more exhausted. ‘Phe demo- 
no dirge over their fall. With all the will in | cratic party? It is no stronger when the 
the world, with a profound sense that they | test of actual battle is applied than it was 
are, unconsciously even to themselves, the | in 1861, when its organ, in the centre of its 
vanguard of the only cause worth a fidelity own stronghold, purchased existence by a 
even unto slaying, we are wholly unable to | sudden enlistment in the ranks of its ene- 
sympathize with the majority of Congress, | mies. New England is as determined as ever, 
with men who import into the grandest of | and New England is the brain of the Union; 
earthly struggles the meanest of petty trick-| the West is as free-soil as ever, and the 
eries. But Mr. Johnson does not happen | Westis the body of the nation. The Radi- 
to be fighting Congress, but a foe of a very | cals would within a week from the com- 
different stamp, the foe which has already | mencement of the struggle be again the 
defeated a man probably greater than him-! North, and the North is in America irresist- 
self, backed by allics undoubtedly stronger | able, if only because it receives every year 
than any he is at all likely to secure — the | an army of emigrants which must fill up any 
great American people. The freeholders | vacancies in the field. The Radicals have no 
of the North, seventeen millions of them, | organization, we shall be told, but in 1860 
the one solid power within the Union, fought | the little organization existing was in South- 
out the terrible struggle of four years, at|ern hands. They have no leaders, but how 
first incidentally and then consciously, in | many had they when Lincoln was distrust- 
order that propagandist abolition should | ed as a man who had passed through Balti- 
have free course within the United States,| more in disguise? The President controls 
and rather than surrender that object they | the army? He has himself decreed its re- 
will fight it out again. From the day when | duction to less than fifty thousand men. He 
they clearly perceive thatthe President in- | commands the navy ? Just so long as the 
tends that this result of the war shall be | navy, now officered by Northerners, con- 
thrown away, that the South shall build up | ceives itself bound to obey. He has the con- 
its own civilization on a basis hostile to the | trol of Washington ? Possibly, but Chicago 
civilization of the North, they will at once | is a much more fitting centre of political ac- 
become an organized mass, before whose | tion. He has the prestige of a position con- 
steady advance the President and his allies | secrated by a hundred years of custom, by a 
will be as powerless as a dyke before a storm | constitution which seems to Americans al- 
wave. That they will be very slow to per- | most divine, by the habitual reverence of 
ceive the truth is exceedingly probable. | three generations ? And so has Congress, 
Masses of agricultural persons living on their | and while Congress bas the legal power of 
own farms are always slow, and Americans, | impeaching him, he has not the legal power 
penetrated from birth with an idea of their | of proscribing Congress. One advantage we 
future, are the most sanguine of mankind ;| concede to him, — he possesses Mr. Seward, 
but from the day they do perceive it the | the statesman who, when the Revolution be- 
country will be divided, as in 1861, into two | gan, declared it would end in ninety days, 
camps, of which one will contain twenty | and. who, now that its fourth act is closed, 
millions of brave men, this time accustomed | cannot see, cannot even guess, whither the 
to arms and organization, this time fully | plot of the drama tends, has not, we verily 
conscious of the end to be reached, rich, | believe, a suspicion that twenty millions of 
educated, and flushed with victory; and the | freemen did not fight to the death in order 
other, some seven millions, equally brave, | that their defeated foes should be constitu- 
but poor, exhausted with battle, and con-| tionally admitted to govern them. We say 
scious of a certainty of their own ultimate | nothing of the cause, or the energy it has 
defeat. What has the President to trust in | always lent to men willing to die on its be- 
that'the original Seceders had not ? His own half, nothing of the congeries of forces 
yenius? It is not greater than that of Mr. | which philosophers define in the phrase the 
davis. The South, which, says a democratic eg spirit of the age,” nothing even of our own 
correspondent of the Times, is ranging itself | belief that there is power in right. We 
like a wall behind him? The South is not | simply state the brutal fact, that force, the 
stronger than it was in 1861, for if it has | force which wins on battle-fields, is against 


gained Kentucky, which then stood neutral, ‘the President, and entreat Englishmen not 
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rendered insane by prejudice to pause and | 80, they are capable of being studied with” 
reflect before for the second time they wi- | out weariness, and neither blush of shame 
den the gulf between them and the only | nor emotion of disgust arises from the pe- 
race to whom in the hour of extremity they | rusal. Of the more extended series before 
could turn for aid. us we cannot say as much. The varie lec- 
tiones excite a smile, and the jealousy with 
| which the native barbarisms are preserved 
| unfits the collection as a whole for any but 

the most limited circle of Dryasdusts, to 

whom English archaisms are more precious 

than development and grace. A large pro- 
REMAINS OF THE EARLY Porutar Poe-| portion of the matter which composes the 
TRY OF ENGLAND. Collected and edited, | latter half of the collection especially is 
with introductions and notes, by W. C. Haz-| simply disgusting, and garbage, whether of 
litt. 4 vols. (J. R. Smith.) — That easy writ-| Catnach or Wynkyn de Worde, will be 
ing makes hard reading is a proverb of which | nauseous or unwholesome according to the 











none but a critic can, as we had supposed, | appetite of the recipient. Not many years 


appreciate the full significance. It appears, 
however, to have impressed itself strongly 
upon the mind of Mr. Hazlitt, who protests 
earnestly against the task of editing old 
poetry being lightly or unadvisedly under- 
taken. Indeed his estimate of an old song 
is so different from the popular one, that 
he considers the sacrifice even of health as 
an almost inevitable result of embarking on 
the labour which he has now completed. 
That it has been a labour of love, of most 
conscientious and even jealous affection, 
no one who studies these pages will doubt. 
The work is as complete as it could be 
made, and in arrangement, accuracy, and 
typographical excellence leaves nothing to 
be desired. In the later volumes some 
woodcuts of appropriate merit have been 
introduced. The name of Bishop Percy 
associates itself so naturally with this class 
of poetry that we took up these volumes 
with some idea of comparing their contents 
with the well conned pages of our youth. 
Against such comparison Mr. Hazlitt enters 
the protest of ominous silence. No doubt 
he considers, although to some extent he 
has ransacked the same stores as the Bishop, 
that the pleasant pastures which resulted 
from the latter’s researches are below the 
notice of the inquisitive and painful race to 
which Mr. Haziitt himself belongs, whose 
toil is in scaling the rocks of a barbarous 
dialect, or in tracing to their fountains riv- 
ulets of rhyme not always pellucid or re- 
freshing, and not always carrying in their 
waters any great wealth of poetry or of im- 
agination. For ourselves, however, we 
cannot conceal a feeling of love somewhat 
akin to veneration for the goodly tomes in 
mottled calf, and beautiful in the types of 
Dodsley or Dilly, which tended to form the 
taste of the elder generation. Preserving 
the quaintness and interest of the original 








quite as much as it was worth while to do 





ago a scientific and amiable dignitary of 
the Church, in his elation at the discovery 
of a deodorizing fluid of sovereign virtue, 
made trial of its excellence on the cloaca 
maxima of his cloister, which tradition re- 
ported to have been last exposed to public 
view about the reign of King John. The 
consequences were very sad, and the Dean’s 
remorse ceased only with the sway of rea- 
son. We recommend to our author the 
application of the tale. Filth of any kind 
and of any age cannot be too hermetically 
guarded from contact with the haunts of 
men, and when there is no hope of utilizing 
it to the production of nutriment or beauty, 
it should be left in its appropriate retire- 
ment. But setting aside what we cannot 
but consider as a grave blemish, we are 
driven by a comparison of these relics of a 
ruder age to a comparison not flattering or 
consolatory to our own times. The vigour 
and freshness of these pieces are in striking 
coutrast with the popular poetry of the 
nineteenth century. ‘The war-notes which 
stir the blood like a trumpet, the tender 
fancies or sagacious reasonings which are 
put in the mouths of birds, in verse which 
seems to trill and warble as we read, the 
sweet descriptions of nature, the narrations 
of valour and virtue, these contrast sadly 
enough with the modern buffoonery and 
doggrel to which accident or a sense of 
duty could alone conduct our momentary 
glance. With every appliance of life made 
easy of attainment, the struggle to live is 
harder than ever, and perhaps the theoreti- 
eal horrors of feudalism would not in prac- 
tise appear unlovely by comparison to many 
of the helots of the present day. However 
this may be, the aspirations and admira- 
tions of the people express themselves no 
more in strains possessing a week — far less 
six centuries—of interest and vitality. 
The Jacobite power of melody has died 
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away beneath the mild star of Brunswick ; The. fragments of a shiver’d world 

Dibden is gone out with the old war; even | Would crash round him still self-possest.” 

the persistent Tupper has given up the ‘ : v : 

struggle, and the era of ballad poetry seems | The last two lines are capital. We think, 

past. — Spectator. on the other hand, that in Ode v. the line, 

“ Non sine Dis animosus infans,” is but poor- 

jly eens in English by “ A lusty babe, 
the Great-ones’ care,” and that the transla- 

—— tion of “lene consilium,” in line 40, into 

‘« sweet counsel,” misses the point of the ode, 

which was to recommend moderation in suc- 

cess. “The Eclogues” are tersely ren- 

TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH Anp| dered, and 

Latin. — By C. S. Calverley, late Fellow | 

of Christ’s College, Cambridge. (Deighton | “ The wrath of Peleus’ son, that evil wrath 

and Bell, Cambridge; Bell and Daldy.) — | Which on Achaia piled a myriad woes, 

This is a charming volume, which deserves | ; 

the attention of all scholars. Mr. Calver-|@%4 on England a myriad of verses, good, 


| 


ley treats us to some excellent translations | 2@4, and indifferent, finds in Mr. Calverley 
from Homer, Virgil, and Horace, and also | @® interpreter who certainly takes his place 
to some very felicitous exercitations in |i™ the first class, bat who with all his talent 
Latin verse, wherein he does not shrink | 4@8 not power enough to make the catalogue 
from difficulties of modern thought that |0f the nations at the end of the second 
looked insuperable. What characterizes | book interesting. The translations into 
his English renderings is a severe adherence | Latin verse are full of points, and will yield 
to the original, combined with as much |# £004 deal of the peculiar pleasure that is 
grace as is consistent with the rigid carry- jonly known to “ the fancy,” if we may bor- 
ing out of that principle. In dealing with | row this term from the sporting world. A 
Horace he does not please the English ear | Passage from the first chapter of the A nalogy 
so much as Mr. Martin, but then he does| a8 been turned into Lucretian hexameters, 
not allow himself the latitude with which im 4 way that constitutes a real tour de force ; 
that gentleman vexed the souls of scholars. | 42d the version of * Tears, Idle Tears, 

We give as a specimen of his style the first ‘though we do not approve of the metre, 
two stanzas of the great ode of Book jij., | and think that as a whole it does not read 





the third: — |quite classical, contains some fine lines, as, 
tor instance, those-at the end of the first 
* The just man’s single-purposed mind stanza :— 
Not furious mobs that prompt to ill 
May move, nor Kings’ frowns shake his | “Udi 
will, Stant oculi; quoties auctumni aprica tuemur 


Which is as rock ; not warrior winds Rura diesque animo qui prexteriere recursant.” 
“ That lash the seas in wild unrest ; | — Spectator. 
Nor bolt by Jove’s own finger hurl'd ; 





— ‘Tat Barits or France. By Edwin Lee,| modified by the personal obsefvation of th® 
M. D. Fourth Edition. Rewri:ten, with ad-. author. Dr. Leé had long studied the subject, 
ditions. (Churchill.) —Invalids may be glad and in the case of slight derangement of the 
to be reminded that for a trifling sum they can system his counsels may be safely followed. Of 
obtain from the little volume ‘before us good course serious symptoms require more definite 
practical advice, founded on the recorded expe- advice. Spectator: 

rienee of resident and non-resident physicians, | 





